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This Strike 
Is Strategic 


| gaheenta attention has been so strongly con- 
centrated on the spectacular steel strike 
for the past few weeks that it has entirely 
overlooked what is potentially an even more 
important labor dispute in the chemical indus- 
try based on the salt deposits of Windsor, Ont., 
where the withdrawal from work of some four 
hundred men for over two months is rapidly 
leading to conditions which will close other 
industries employing perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, and ultimately deprive half the 
urban population of Canada of the chlorine 
without which its water supply is unfit to 
drink. 

There are two reasons why this dispute has 
not been in the news. One is that it is still 
awaiting a report by the Regional Labor Board 
which inquired into it more than a month ago, 
and at the time of our going to press had not 
been heard from since. The other is that there 
is no violence, and very little hard feeling, in 
the dispute. The employing company has 
made no attempt to operate with non-union 
labor, and is most anxious to remain on good 
terms with its old employees; an amusing fea- 
ture of the dispute is that the annual picnic, 
in which company officials and wage workers 
join in the most amicable relations, was held 
as usual in the middle of the strike, the men 
deserting the picket line for the day and re- 
turning to it on the morrow. 

The core of the contention, on which the 
employers will not yield unless ordered to do 
so by government authority, is the demand of 
the union for the closed shop, which is not a 
demand that creates any great amount of feel- 
ing among the rank and file; and the strikers 
are understood to be being pretty well looked 
after by the union funds. Odd though it may 








Charles San Frere is typical of the ancient——> 
Indian patriarch seen today in the Northwest 
Territories. A member of the Hay River tribe 
of Great Slave Lake, his eyes and expression 
tell the whole story of the northern Indian's 
resignation, doubt and frustration, stamped 
withal with the philosophical aftitude of 
the aged whose way of life has been changed 
by the white man’s coming. See pages 4 and 5. 





appear, the union involved in this chemical 
strike is no other than the huge and powerful 
United Automobile Workers. It is always diffi- 
cult to assess motives, but it does seem pos- 
sible that the U.A.W. would not be so much in- 
terested in this unrelated bargaining unit if it 
were not for its strategic position and its abil- 
ity to paralyze at will a vast section of Cana- 
dian industry. 


Closed Shop Issue 


"THeRE are good reasons why the Canadian 


public, and the Canadian government, 
should be taking a more lively interest in this 
dispute. Certain of the chemical elements 
which the plant produces are indispensable to, 
and irreplaceable for, the operations of a 
great number of other Canadian industries, 
including the pulp and paper industry, on 
which in turn the entire printing industry of 
the country and of a large part of the United 
States is dependent. These chemical elements 
are in short supply in the world at large, and 
because of their essential nature other coun- 
tries will not part with them to make good a 
Canadian deficiency. (In an uncontrolled econ- 
omy, of course, they could be obtained by bid- 
ding up the price, but we are not in that sort 
of an economy at the moment, and we shall 
not be so long as shortages of this kind con? 
tinue to be common.) 

The stock pile of these chemicals is not 
large, and is already coming close to exhaus- 
tion, and consumers are being held down to a 
minimum proportion of their past require- 
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ments. But a still more unfortunate factor in 
the situation is that the resumption of produc- 
tion will necessarily be slow, so that it may be 
a month or six weeks after the settlement of 
the dispute before supplies are again coming 
forward. The supply of chlorine to municipal 
waterworks is an obvious must, so that other 
users will be on short rations if not wholly un- 
supplied for a considerable time. 

The real question in this dispute is a ques- 
tion which the Dominion Government, the Cab- 
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inet itself, or perhaps in the long run Parlia- 
ment, will have to settle. It is the question 
whether the state can permit the productive 
operations of a large part of the country to be 
paralyzed by the demand for the closed shop. 
Acceptance of the closed shop—unless accom- 
panied by certain restrictions upon the power 
of the union, which would have to be imposed 
by law—means the transfer of the power of 
selecting the workers from its present holder, 
the owner of the business, to the union. There 
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are many obvious reasons why, in an industry 
like that of chemical products, such a transfer 
might be disastrous. 


Welcome, Mr. Howe 


N R. HOWE announced last week that he 
“"* had changed his mind on the subject of 
the ownership of air lines by railway compan- 
ies, and that the C.P.R. would not be required 
to divest itself of its interest in the various 
feeder lines which it has developed. We have 
always Known that Mr. Howe was a good 
enough business man to be able to change his 
mind, and our only criticism has been that he 
was sometimes too slow in doing it. He was a 
bit slow about admitting the capacity of Can- 
ada to produce certain kinds of munitions in 
the early days of the war, and it has certainly 
taken him a long time to conclude that there 
are more reasons why a railway may make a 
good air line owner than why it shouldn't. 

But we cannot help reminding Mr. Howe 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Prejudice Endangering Freedom; 
a House Owner's Hardships 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


WONDER if the Canadian people 

realize half of what is being done 
in their name to fellow-Canadians of 
Japanese descent? 

According to replies given by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell on August 


5 to questions asked by Angus 
MacInnis, C.C.F. member for Van- 
couver East, one Kosho Matano, a 


naturalized Canadian of Japanese 
origin, who served in the Canadian 
forces in the first world war, was 
among those repatriated to Japan 
this year. Matano was confined to 
the British Columbia mental hospital 
at the time of his departure to 
Japan. He had been in the mental 
hospital since January, 1933. He did 
not sign the repatriation form being 
circulated among those of Japanese 
origin. Further, no R.C.M.P. officer 
or constable secured his signature. 

Under what authority was he 
deported? P.C. 7,355 provides that 
the Minister of Labor may have 
deported naturalized British subjects 
of the Japanese race resident in 
Canada only if a request for repat- 
riation was made, and not revoked 
before midnight on September 1, 
1945. 

Finally, Mr. MacInnis asked the 
Minister: “How many other pa- 
tients of Japanese origin in the 
British Columbia mental hospital 
have been sent to Japan?” 

To which, the Minister replied: 
“One was deported by the Immigra- 
tion branch; 15 went at their own 
request.” 

Remember the horror stories of 
Nazis cleaning out mental institu- 
tions by shooting the inmates, or 
gassing them, or using them for 
“medical” experiments? We used to 
shudder at such barbarism. Now, 
almost without a protest, we sent 
fellow-Canadians from mental insti- 
tutions back to the chaos of Japan, 
and without a blush, announce that 
they went “at their own request.” 
Ottawa, Ont. Don C. MACDONALD 


Wrong Word 


Editor, SaturpDAy NIGHT: 
PROTEST against the widespread 
and misleading phrase “Union 
Security.” Press and radio should 
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substitute the more accurate word- 
ing, “Union Monopoly.” Hitler and 
Mussolini took all kinds of precau- 
tions to insure what they considered 
as security. Just as these precautions 
were of no avail to them, so a mono- 
poly by employees can never provide 
security for the labor union. That 
can be gained only by a firm basis 
of fairness towards employers and 
the general public. 


Hamilton, Ont. RUPERT O. MORSE 


Landlord's Burden 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


‘Ta article in your issue of Au- 
gust 3, entitled “Renting is a 
Headache to Property Owners,” by 
Jamieson Bone, is being heartily 
handclapped by lIcng suffering land- 
lords. My family own one of the 
older type apartment houses in Vic- 
toria. A rental court judge in refus- 
ing to consider (not dismissing) an 
application for readjustments of de- 
pression time rents, paid us the com- 
pliment of remarking that it had al- 
ways had a reputation for being one 
of the best managed blocks in the 
city. Because we allowed low rents 
to continue where tenants had been 
with us for many years, we found 
ourselves “frozen.” 

The result was that we are now 
burdened with tenants who could 
well afford rents in line with those 
charged elsewhere, which are not 
pegged. I say burdened, because 
these tenants behave in a manner 
not in keeping with expectations, 
and we have no redress. The wrong 
people are being protected. Returned 
service men are paying exorbitant 
rents for hovels, while other land- 
lords have well-kept premises frozen 
at ridiculously low figures. There 
still seems no way under the present 
system of obtaining justice for 
either tenant or landlord. Good ten- 
ants are being robbed. Others are 
taking advantage of laws which per- 
mit them to behave as they please as 
long as they please. It is up to the 
government to free property owners 
of an unbearable situation. 


Victoria, B.C. G. MADELEINE READE 


Mountain Heights 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


UST for the record (another way 

of saying “Not that it matters”). 
your front-page remark about Mt. 
Robson being Canada’s highest peak 
(in the August 10 number) is about 
7,000 feet short of the truth. Mt. 
Logan in the Yukon is the best we 
can do: according to my atlas it is 
19,850 feet above sea level. There 
may be an error of a few feet either 
way, but who cares? 

Mt. Robson isn’t even the highest 
peak in British Columbia. Mt. Wad- 
dington, in the Coast Range, is 13,260 
feet high as compared with Robson’s 
12,972. But most geographers and 
journalists forget that some of Mt. 
Fairweather is also in British Co- 
lumbia. Its peak is on the boundary 
between B.C. and Alaska, west (sur- 
prisingly) of Skagway and reaches 
15,287 feet. That is the highest you 
can get in B.C. if you really want to. 
West Vancouver. B.C. Davin Brock 


Irish Troubles 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
T= only clear idea this subscriber 
was able to get from perusal of Mr. 
Chauvin’s article on Eire (S.N. Aug. 
10) was that two coreligionist Irish 
republican factions fought against 
each other “ferociously” in the name 
of the holy and undivided Trinity. 
Hamilton, Ont. SENEX 


The Slime of Prejudice 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


E A FRONT Page article (August 
17 issue) you related the case of a 
Japanese Veteran of World War I 
who had been deprived of his land 
and most of the fruits of his thirty 
years’ work, purely because of the 
anti-Japanese prejudices of some 


people in British Columbia and their 
political backers in other parts of 
Canada. This is just one of the 
many recent manifestations of racial 
prejudice and intolerance which is 
contrary to all the principles and 
rights inherent in this great Democ- 
racy. Consider the cases of Jewish 
and Indian people who have been 
denied work with reputable firms, 
purely on racial grounds, and of the 
unmitigated contempt with which 
many regard the Negro race. Such 
unchristian and undemocratic prin- 
ciples are the very basis of the Nazi 
doctrine of racial superiority. 

During the last war I fought side 
by side with men of foreign na- 
tionality and I have never found 
them lacking in courage, loyalty or 
sense of responsibility; and yet they 
are denied the very rights which 
they have fought so courageously 
and pertinaciously to defend—that 
we might all be free. 

Prejudice is borne of two prin- 
cipal factors. 1. Ignorance of the 
background and problems of the 
people, and 2. Fear that they might 
lower the standard of living, take 
our jobs and thus interfere with our 
way of life. Obviously, education is 
the only solution to the former— 
only thus can an understanding and 
reconciliation be brought about 
between citizens of different race 
and background to our own. As 
regards the latter, I shall only say 
that these people do not wish a 
lower standard of living if they can 
be accorded a higher one. Further- 
more, as Canadian citizens they have 
an equal right to work; that they 
might employ their knowledge and 


skill to the betterment of the 
community. I don’t think we quite 
realize the great economic and 


cultural contributions rendered. to 
this country by Canadian citizens of 
foreign extraction. 


Toronto, Ont. IAN WESTMACOTT 


Belgium and Inflation 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


ELGIUM’S Socialist Government 

is holding prices and wages and 
is checking inflation by a unique 
system of subsidies. Realizing that 
purchasing power is inadequate, it 
has issued consumer credits in the 
form of vouchers direct to workers, 
dependents and pensioners — which 
supplement wages and other income. 
These are in sheets divided into 
periods so that the amount of credits 
can be regulated month by month 
as the economic situation justifies. 
They cannot be banked, invested or 
transferred but must be used to buy 
goods. The retailer cashes them at 
his bank to pay the producers. The 
plan is distinctive in that the credits 
are not created by the government 


but borrowed from the National 
Bank. Industry is to repay the loan 
and interest over a period of 15 


years by a tax equivalent to 1% per 
cent of the wages paid to employees. 

Eventually all subsidies must be 
paid by the consumer. Their virtue 
lies in minimizing inflation by 
spreading present excessive costs 
thinly over a longer period of time. 
Our government has dropped 
numerous subsidies, loading the cost 
on the consumer and in other ways 
has allowed living costs to rise 5 per 
cent during the nast few months. 

Next year, which is too late, our 
purchasing power is to be increased 
by lowering income taxes. Who 
knows what the economic needs of 
the country will be then? 

The alternative to subsidies and 
tax-reductions is wage boosts which 
are extremely inflationary. Not- 
withstanding the wishful thinking of 
communists who say that wage 
increases come out of profits, wage 
boosts raise prices and leave the 
employee in the hole. Since manu- 
factured factory costs of an article 
are less than half the retail selling 
price (the balance goes for distribu- 
tion), a $100 wage increase costs the 
consumer $200. This calls for a 
further pay boost and another price 
rise, etc. etc. ad infinitum. And at 
the other end of the extra wage 
dollar Mr. Ilsley slices off about 
25 per cent tax. Equally as foolish are 
those who likewise think that 
because the people have accumulated 
considerable savings inflation 
should be retarded by draining off 
purchasing power. 


Hanover, Ont. JOHN W. GILBERT 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


A LADY commentator at the Paris 
<\% conference writes that she was 
thrilled by the omen of a black cat 
walking across the floor of the 
chamber. We can’t help feeling, 
however, that the cat was somewhat 
premature in coming out of the bag. 
e 
New Zealand delegate at the Paris 
conference: “I’m sick of listening 
to quack, quack, quacx, hour after 
hour.” But who knows, this may be 
the prelude to some sort of egg. 
e 
While our sympathy goes out to 
the Toronto landlord knocked un- 
conscious by an unknown thug who 
robbed him of some rent he had just 
collected, we are bound to say that 
every time our landlord collects the 
rent on our three-room apartment, 
we feel equally stunned. 
o 
Plain Speaking 
Dr. Simon Alexandrov of 
Soviet Union: 
“I do not know whether we have 
an atomic bcmb right now. Per- 
haps we have, perhaps we have 
not.” 
On the other hand, it is likely that 
this is unlikely, if any, whether or 
not. 


the 


e 

The much publicized story of the 
dog trained to talk like a human 
being has- aroused the ire of many 
animal lovers, who feel that the poor 
beast should never have been sad- 
dled with such an unfortunate handi- 
cap. 





A medical column advises a reader 
who shies at meeting people to take 
a greater interest in the happenings 
of the outside world. Evidently a 
condition calling for a really drastic 
remedy. 

e 

It is possible that the Detroit citi- 
zen who recently ordered for himself 
a coffin lined with asbestos is plan- 
ning to avoid the consequences of a 
misspent life. 

e 

Natives of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
are no longer allowed the privileve 
of free golf on the famous Royal and 
Ancient course, unless under four- 
teen. Many old-timers intend io 
sidestep the regulations by claiming 
to have entered their second child- 
hood. 


Bolt From The Blue 


An Amos boy, walking along a 
street completely empty of traffic, 
was knocked down by a descending 
helicopter. For pedestrians of the 
machine age, this is the last mecha- 
nized straw. 

e 

Britishers, says a Reuter’s mes- 
sage, are to have more news next 
year, when newspapers will be in- 
creased from eight pages to ten. 
There seems to be no end to the 
British capacity for endurance and 
longsuffering. 

e 

No doubt the chief item for dis- 
cussion at the next medical conven 
tion will be the recent alarming 
news that every Canadian will be 
able to have a daily apple next year 

. 

A prominent Hollywood movie 
producer declares that he doesn’t 
know how a film will turn out until 
it is finished. This should give hii 
some encouragement to go on with 
it. 


Walter Adam Tucker, new leader of the Liberal party in Saskatchewan, 
C.C.F. stronghold, now faces the hardest struggle of his career, for the 
ability of the Liberals to reverse the recent trend against them in the 
Prairies may have direct bearing on their fate in the next federal election. 
Born at Portage la Prairie in 1899, Tucker was a gold medalist from the 
University of Manitoba at 18 and, after serving in World War I, obtained 


a Law degree at the University of Saskatchewan. 


His first connection 


with politics came in-the federal election of 1921 when he campaigned 
for the Progressives. But later he decided that his left-of-centre ideas had 
more chance of promotion in the ranks of the Liberals, and since 1935 has 
represented them at Rosthern. One of his biggest parliamentary battles 
was for the outright ownership and control of the Bank of Canada by 


Parliament. 


After enlisting in World War II in 1942, Walter Tucker re- 


turned to the House in 1944, where he has served as parliamentary assist- 
ant to the Minister of Veterans’ Affairs, and as chairman of the special 
committee on pensions and re-establishment. Mr. Tucker has 9 children. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


that when we held the view which he now 
holds, and he didn’t, he accused us of doing so 
merely because we were the paid hirelings— 
we forget the exact language, but that was 
definitely the idea—of the C.P.R. We shall not 
retaliate by asking him whether he has now 
joined the ranks of the paid hirelings, but we 
are going to suggest that that is not only a 
poor but a dangerous kind of argument for a 
Minister of the Crown to use. It may well have 
been the high authority provided by Mr. Howe, 
that led the United Church Observer to answer 





IN A HALIFAX GRAVEYARD 


He are the dead, long dead 

In sunken cld graves, and vaults 
Under old stones. 
Here is their dust and here are their bones. 
Here, of their buttons and swords 
And headlong desires, is the rust. 


Unheeded, they lie unheeding, 

Row upon row; 

Utterly still, who were restless: 

Nerveless, who quivered with life. 

Here lie Christopher Brown and Clementina, 
his wife. 

Here sleeps Elspet, beloved of Nicholas Finlay. 

Colonel Huxley rests here, done with inspecting 
Militia. 

Here is William De Courcy, first class volunteer, 

Who died of fever, at sea, in his seventeenth 
year. 


We smile at the crooked stones, 

As we pass in the street, 

With never a thought for the dust 
And earth and rust and bones— 

In the pride of our restless feet. 

But are we so alive, who are quick? 
And are they so done, who are dead? 
Are we who go by in the street— 
So proud of our pulses and breath 
And so lively of eyes and feet— 
Are we the quick or the dead? 


THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 





our arguments in favor of certain tolerant and 
practicable methods of dealing with the alco- 
holic beverage problem by calling us the paid 
hirelings of the brewers and distillers. We do 
not of course expect the Observer to find itself 
in the embarrassment which Mr. Howe must 
feel when he looks back on these utterances, 
for the Observer has no responsibility for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the nation and can 
therefore stick to any line of doctrine no mat- 
ter how illogical or impractical. But the whole 
practice of imputing dishonesty to one’s oppon- 
ents without a shred of proof does no good to 
the processes of democratic government. 


Job for the Senate 


Fee Commons Committee on Labor Relations 
did not settle the steel strike, and nobody 
in his senses can have expected that it would, 
but it did shed a lot of useful light on labor 
relations in general, which will help in the 
very necessary task of overhauling and mo- 
dernizing the law on that subject. (It is a ne- 
cessary task, because the whole concept of the 
nature of the relationship has been radically 
changed during the war, and parts of that 
change have been hastily and inconsiderately 
embodied in the law without waiting to elabor- 
ate the other parts which should have accom- 
panied them. The changes made have been 
entirely those demanded by the officers of the 
labor organizations, and have ignored the re- 
sultant needs for other changes in the inter- 
ests of the union members, their non-union 
fellow-workers, the employers, and the socie- 
ty as a whole.) 

At the same time the Commons Committee 
is not the ideal parliamentary body to make 
this inquiry. Its members are too much con- 
cerned about the effect of what they do and 
recommend upon the interests of their respec- 
tive parties. A similar Committee of the Sen- 
ate, with the special powers which could be 
granted it (of sitting during the vacation, of 
compelling testimony and production of docu- 
ments, etc.) would. have been vastly more 
effective, because of the independence of the 
Senate from political affiliation and from the 
necessity of facing re-election. A year or 
more ago we recommended the setting up of 

















" HOW ABOUT A BIT OF COAL To MAKE 
TOOLS TO GET MORE COAL ?” 


’ VICIOUS CIRCLE 


such a Committee, which, had it been provided, 
could have done all of the work just done, so 
belatedly, by the House Committee, and done 
it in time to be of some use in heading off the 
impasse which has been allowed to develop be- 
cause nobody was doing anything. 

The Senate is capable of being an extremely 
valuable part of the machinery of government, 
but its value will not be developed so long 
as it confines itself mainly to the revising of 
Commons iegislation. It should initiate, and 
even more importantly it should inquire into 
the problems about which there is need for 
new policies. It has done a splendid job on 
Immigration, a job which neither the Govern- 
ment, the Commons nor the country will be 
able to ignore. It could do the same in many 
other fields, of which labor relations is at the 
moment far the most pressing. The House 
Committee has merely tickled the surface of a 
quarter of the field. 


Here Comes the Bride 


ALKING about funerals again, we see that 

Ottawa civic authorities have decided to 
put a stop to the continuous tooting of auto- 
mobile horns by the processions which accom- 
pany a newly wedded pair from the ceremony 
to the house of the bride’s parents, ocr the 
train, or wherever it may be that they go. If 
Ottawa can do it any city can do it, and it 
sounds to us like a thing that ought to be done. 

The automobile horn was invented and 
attached to the vehicle for the purpose of com- 
municating news of its approach to people in 
front of it, and should be used only when needed 
for that purpose. No purpose whatever is 
served by continuous tooting by the bridal 
party, except the enjoyment of the tooters; and 
if people who enjoy tooting are permitted to 
tcot continuously at weddings they will ulti- 
mately begin to toot continuously at christen- 
ings, Sunday School picnics, golf tournaments 
meetings of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association or the Canadian Authors’ Associ- 
ation, and just plain ordinary binges. There is 
already far too much tooting, and there will 
be more if it is not suppressed. Let it be 
suppressed, toot sweet. 


On Butting In 


THE present extremely uncertain state of 
international relations it would surely be 
much better if Canadians refrained from ex- 
pressing, in their capacity as Canadians of one 
sort or another, any views as to the desirabil- 
ity or otherwise of changes in the boundaries 
or. the governments of existing sovereign 
states, unless such changes are actually up for 
consideration by the United Nations and the 
government of. Canada is therefore called 
upon to form an opinion on what should be 
done. In that event the expressions of such 
Canadians should be addressed to Ottawa and 
not to anybody else. 

The Council of Canadian South Slavs has 
been memorializing the British and Canadian 
governments on the present difficulties about 
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Yugoslavia, placing the whole blame for these 
difficulties on the English-speaking nations. 
At the same time Mr. Drew, as Premier of On- 
tario, has been assuring the anti-Communistic 
Ukrainians of this province that it is his de- 
sire that the Ukraine should some day cease 
to be an autonomous republic of the U.S.S.R. 
Nobody, we presume, would suggest that such 
expressions should be prohibited in this free 
and democratic country; but it is open to any 
of us to feel that it would be better if the utter- 
ers of these expressions refrained from utter- 
ing them. If they possessed any special know- 
ledge, any light which they could shed, upon 
the thorny problems involved, the thing would 
be different. But unfortunately about ninety- 
nine per cent of these expressions are due en- 
tirely to the feelings of the utterer on the 
primary issue of Communism versus Capital- 
ism, and to his conviction that that issue can 
only be settled in the long run by armed 
conflict. 

It is no doubt as inevitable that Ukrainians 
and Yugoslavians who have settled in Canada 
should have strong views about the destinies 
of their former countries, as it was in the old 
days that Irishmen who had similarly settled 
here should have strong views about Home 
Rule and Partition. But the fact remains that 
—always excepting questions which are prop- 
erly before the United Nations, of which Can- 
ada is a member,—the relations of Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China 
with one another and with other nations are 
the business of those countries, and not the 
business of Canada, and that the opinions of 
individual Canadians about them are not of 
any special value to the world at large. 


Emigration Fallacy 


HE Dominion Statistician, Mr. Herbert 

Marshall, in his evidence before the Senate 
Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labor (whose admirable Report has just be- 
come public), used an expression which is un- 
fortunately capable of being understood in 
very different senses from that which he him- 
self would perhaps want to attach to it, It is 
the expression “population increase ... which 

. could not be absorbed.” It occurs several 
times in his very able account of the popula- 
tion movements into and out of Canada since 
1870, and it will be interpreted by a good many 
people as having reference to some implied 
law of nature or economic process, by which a 
limit was set to the total net increase of popu- 
lation possible to Canada in any given decade, 
such that even if there had been a million 
more immigrants in that decade the net re- 
sult would have been merely to add another 
million to the emigrants from Canada to the 
United States. 

In one paragraph, indeed, Mr. Marshall does 
state a limited absorption capacity in Canada 
as an estab’ished and independent fact: “It is 
obvious that in the past immigrants were al- 
lowed to enter in numbers far beyond the 
capacity of Canada to absorb them. Even in 
the period when our absorptive capacity was 
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greatest’”—he means no more than the period 
in which we did actually absorb most, which 
is not quite the same thing—‘‘the number of 
immigrants was 37 }er cent beyond our capa- 
city of absorption.” 

Now we believe this to be an extremely fal- 
lacious, and if so an extremely dangerous, 
doctrine. It assumes that emigration from 
Canada to the United States is actually caused 
by the arrival of “unabsorbable” immigration, 
—that if the immigrants did not arrive the 
emigrants would not emigrate. There is no 
proof for that view, and the circumstances are 
all against it. The emigrants are not the same 
kind of people economically, socially, even 
racially, as the immigrants. Far from being 
driven out by the competition of the immi- 
grants, the emigrants are largely the kind of 
people who would make money out of the 
immigrants, and it is highly probable that if 
there had been more immigrants there would 
have been fewer emigrants. For the emigrants 
are not, in the main, the “primary” workers— 
farmers, miners, fishermen and so forth. They 
are the somewhat better educated people who, 
because of having been longer under, North 
American influences, are fitted for the better- 
paid tasks of the skilled factory hand, the 
white-collar jobs and the higher professions. 

Nobody suggests that the migration of the 
young members of old Canadian families from 
the rural parts to the cities is the result of 
inability of the rural parts to “absorb” them. 
It is the result of better opportunities available 
to educated and fully assimilated people in the 
cities. (There are rural parts which cannot 
maintain even the population already in them 
because they should never have been taken out 
of timber or grazing, but that is not the gen- 
eral reason of rural depopulation.) The move- 
ment to the United States is of exactly the 
same kind. It is a movement of the abler and 
more North Americanized part of the Canadian 
population to places where the qualities of 
ability and adaptation to the environment are 
more productive than they are in Canada. And 
it is highly probable that if the total produc- 
tive power of Canada were materially in- 
creased by a sharp increase of population, 
there would be less difference between the 
opportunities offered to such people in the 
States and those offered in Canada. Without 
immigration we might find ourselves with 
more emigration (so far as the Americans will 
accept us) than ever. 


There Is Penology 


HE announcement of a Canadian Congress 

on Penal Reform to be held at Windsor on 
the sixth and seventh of October, fulfills a sug- 
gestion made by this paper many months ago 
in a discussion of the appalling out-of-dateness 
of the Canadian prison system, and the aston- 
ishing failure of the Government to carry out 
any of the recommendations of the Archam- 
bault Report of 1938. That Report revealed a 
state of things which no Canadian can con- 
template with complacency. It showed that in 
comparison with practically any other progres- 
sive country which may be examined, Canada 
in regard to her prison system is inhumane, 
extravagant in the waste of both human and 
financial resources, and appallingly unjust in 
her failure to distinguish between those whose 
criminality is the inevitable result of their 
circumstances, and those who are inclined to 
crime by innate tendency. 

The whole achievement of modern psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, which has revolutionized 
the penal methods of most other advanced 
countries, has passed over Canada’s head 
without the slightest effect; our penal system 
is precisely what that of Great Britain was in 
1846 and even a good deal earlier. There is 
scarcely any attempt at segregation, the very 
first requirement of any detention system 
which has the slightest interest in reforming 
those of whom it has charge. There is no 
such thing as a requirement of some scientific 
knowledge of penology for the holding of any 
post whatever in the prison system; if any 
wardens and senior guards have any it is a 
pure accident. There is no means of training 
prospective prison officials in penology. There 
is no recognition anywhere in the system that 
such a thing as penology exists. 

In all probability there is very little recogni- 
tion among the citizens of Canada that such a 
thing as penology exists, or they would scarce- 
ly have tolerated the present condition of 
things so long. The Congress should at least 
awaken the more alert of them tree fact that 
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Northland's Infinite, Neglected Potential 
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Arrival of the Hudson's Bay Company’s valiant little stern paddle-wheeler, pushing 
three heavily-loaded barges “down north”, is an integral part of the life and strug- 
gle of Canada’s north. At each stage the population lines up for the big landing. 


John and Margaret Nadiye, Slavey Indians of Ft. Simpson, allow themselves to be 
photographed while awaiting the boat. John is fascinated by such procedure, but 
Margaret's life-long sadness and submission are unchanged by the advent of a camera. 
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Jo Ann Edwards of Aklavik has worked her baby- 
belt with bright yarns owing to bead shortage. Jo's 
teeth show signs of the old method of chew- 
ing oiled hides to make them pliable for clothing. 








In her early teens, this young mother shows less 
timidity posing thus than for a conventional 
picture. And she is very much married, if a 
wedding ring on each hand is any indication. 





~_ #4, of the R.C.MLP., checks in 


.e Ft. Providence station. 








‘““ITSHE boat’s coming!” At any 

dock, wharf or landing in the 
waterways of the world, this shout 
from ashore is the flash that elec- 
trifies the waterfront with high- 
tension excitement. But to hear 
and see this impact on the isolated 
settlements of the great Mackenzie 
River Basin in the Canadian north, 
is to feel that nowhere could “The 
boat’s coming!” be charged with 
emotional currents of higher volt- 
age. 

For here the boat is literally the 
boat. Not just @ boat or just an- 
other boat; but the first boat of the 
year and probably the only one. 
Owing to the short navigation sea- 
son, its arrival in June or July 
means food, supplies, clothing and 
equipment for twelve months. 

Thus, the waterways and the old 
stern paddle-wheelers and _ their 
flat-bottomed barges are, in the ab- 
sence of roads and railways, deter- 
mining factors in the kind of life 
and people produced throughout the 
vast basin of the Mackenzie River, 
unexploited Mississippi of the Can- 
adian north. 


“Te boat’s in!” Little wonder 
the whole population of each 
settlement assembles to watch this 
biggest and most significant event 
of the year. Whatever the name of 
the dozen or more settlements in 
the 1,800 miles between railhead 
and Arctic Ocean, when the boat 
arrives the scene along the river 














Mrs. Ancota, Indian craftswoman, makes fish 


nets on the porch of her Ft. Good Hope shack. 





banks is essentially the same. 

The attention of the thinking 
passenger from “up south” is divid- 
ed between impressions both stimu- 
lating and disturbing: The role of 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts and 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
stations; the work being done by 
the schools, hospitals and churches 
of Anglican and Catholic Missions; 
the neglected potential of natural 
resources crying out for develop- 
ment in this so-called Land of the 
Last Frontier—minerals, oil, furs, 
fish, farm lands, hydro-electric 
power, tar sands, peat, salt, hides; 
limitless space and opportunities 
for rehabilitation of the overcrowd- 
ed homeless, devastated peoples of 
the world; and the comparative ab- 
sence of national concern for the 
future of Canadian growth and 
strength lying dormant but de- 
manding in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Mostly, however, does one’s in- 
terest concentrate on the people. 
Those who already live in these 
million square miles with only one 
or two boats a year from the out- 
side world. Those who have built 
what is thus far builded in these 
scarcely more than charted areas. 

What do they do? They are pros- 
pectors, geologists, fur traders, me- 
chanics, pilots and merchants. They 
are priests and ministers; nuns and 
doctors and nurses. They are navi- 
gators, dock hands, miners, dredge- 
men, meteorologists. And they are 


At the Ft. Smith Mission Hospital. X-ray work is of the utmost importance 
as the majority of Indians have tuberculosis in varying degrees. 
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ial| May Hold Key to Canada’s Future Greatness 




















Classroom scene in Ft. Fitzgerald School, the last public school in northern Canada. 


At Ft. Simpson, the only running water is in the Mackenzie River. 


William Antin 









































s to be From here north the only schools are those of Catholic and Anglican church missions. (above) works for the Hudson's Bay Company as a water carrier. The back-saving yoke 
ure, but Note the types of children, French Canadian, English, Indian, half-breed, etc. device originated with the Slavic immigrants who came to Canada many decades ago. 
camera. 
Pictures by 
George Zuckerman 
trappers, teachers, fishermen, com-_ of life, dollars and progress. 

me. pany agents and “Mounties.” Indians have always taught the 
thinking And who are these people on white man how to cope with nor- 
is divid- shore? Englishmen, Scotchmen, thern dangers and master the ele- 
h stimu- French Canadians, Americans, mental obstacles here imposed by 
» role of Ukrainians, Slavs, Eskimos and In- Nature. And they have kept alive 
osts and dians. But they are all Canadians. their cultural investment in Cana- 
1 Police Canadians with vision and courage’ dian folk music, dance, legend and 
done by and hope; with dreams and faith craft, born of the soil and woods 
churches and realism. Canadian frontiers- and waters of this land. They have 
issions; men who believe in Canada’s ulti- done much, as much as Canada has 

natural mate Great Tomorrow. They area let them. They could do much 
develop- credit to the Dominion and to the’ more. 
d of the world. And the last named of these, ___,, F a 
il, furs, the Indians, are the first citizens of HE boat’s gone!” But hope 
)-electric Canada, the original Canadians. springs eternal in the breast of 
t, hides; From all these, and out of the ‘the north. Perhaps next year’s 
rtunities conditions under which they live boat will bring evidence of Otta- 
ercrowd- and work and build, there is evolv. WS re-awakened awareness, which 
‘oples of ing a new Canadian of the north. 8@lvanized the Mackenzie forces 
ative ab- Inter-racial marriages and inter- ‘nto global recognition during the ae 

for the mingling cultures and customs are W4!- : : 
vth and producing a new race of people, And perhaps the impassioned ap- m4 “Rp 
but de- who may one day come to be known --—~Peall:« of _~Big White Owl, who ap- ae WA 
tt Terri- as the “Mackenzians.” They will Peared in Ottawa last month on be- a 2 Rae Oy 

have a rich heritage. half of Canada’s 126,000 Indians, hy Si ih cnenenonienand met = sa 

yne’s_ in- Indians still constitute the major tf ech coe This picture of a 69-year-old Indian squaw at Frank Morrisey, in front of his “summer home” 
Boi section of aaa populations, Speaking hottie che of Pict Ft. Good Hope looks more like an old warrior at Ft. Wrigley, is not as lazy as he looks. He 

: wie and as such command major notice. ||." 1946 sessions of the Senate and chieftain masquerading as a “female impersonator.” builds log cabins and repairs canoes in summer, 
pnd fone bic A ol apc Brn, dy li House of Commons joint commit- Most old Indian women are pipe smokers. and in winter goes back to the bush to trap. 
ive built of Canada. Their contribution to- eS ee cigar Pick 
in these ward developments in the Macken- oe saan: te “ as. vaca ae 
A shane ‘ psselle 58, Big White Owl, Jasper Hill 

z zie region has been invaluable. And of Toronto, closed his plea thus: 
sh girog to this day, navigation here de- “There are many distinctions which 
7 They pends on the Indian pilot. He alone | could claim for my people, but I 
Ins and can read the treacherous, ever- am content to conclude with just 
re navi. changing waters. Without him, this one: 
_ dredge- transportation would be defeated ‘The history of America began 
they pl by the River at an incalculable loss with us.’” 





portance 
degrees. 

















Indian mother and her child snatch some sleep 
River, on the way from Chipewyan to Ft. Fitzgerald to see Mission doctor. 





on the S.S. Athabaska 


Sanfe McKay, 86, Hay River Indian, portrays 
the hopelessness of an ancient Indian Squaw. 








Phillip Rouge, Ft. Providence, one of the new Can- 
adians evolving from north's blending of peoples. 
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Russia Aims at Major 
Dardanelles Control 


By SCRUTATOR 


Russia’s latest demands on 
Turkey are for a new plan of 
control of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. The arrangement 
would convert Turkey, as well 
as Rumania and Bulgaria, into a 
permanent vassal of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet demands are 
here examined by the _ well- 
known British foreign affairs 
analyst who writes under the 
pseudonym of Scrutator. 

Last week the U.S. rejected 
these demands by a note from 
the State Department, while both 
U.S. and British officials were re- 
ported to be advising Turkey to 
offer strong resistance to any 
Russian encroachment. Two 
days later Turkey too rejected 
the Soviet proposals. 


London. 

HE Soviet Note to Turkey propos- 

ing a revision of the control of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles. brings 
to the front one of the major prob- 
lems of diplomacy. Delivered on 
August 8 and published in Moscow 
the next week, the Note had been pre- 
ceded by a long “war of nerves” 
directed by Russia against Turkey in 
order to extort her surrender. 


How much effect these threats 
have had on Turkey it is hard to 
judge. No one doubts her repug- 


nance to the Russian proposals. But 
equally no one supposes that she 
could stand up alone against actual 
war; and the determining factor will! 
be the backing, if any, that she con- 
tinues to receive from Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Last week the USS. 
Soviet demand, in 
sent to the Russian government 
through its Washington embassy, 
as a bid for complete domination of 
the Dardanelles. The 


rejected the 
a communication 


note was 
made public by the State Depart- 
ment. U.S. officials regard the real 


issue as the independence of Turkey 
and beyond that the sovereignty 
of Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan and other 
countries on the borders of India 
and possibly China. 

In Ankara, British and American 
diplomats were reported to be mak- 
ing clear to Turkish officials that they 
might expect the full backing of the 
U.S. and Britain to Turkey in resist- 
ing any Russian encroachment to that 
country’s domain. 

Two days after the U.S. reply, Tur- 
key officially rejected the Soviet plan. 
A broadcast by the Ankara radio said: 


“The Soviet proposals are incompat- 
ible with the national sovereignty of 
Turkey and its unfettered security.” 

But let us consider what the Soviet 
Note asks. Its five paragraphs em- 


body three effective demands. The 
first is that passage of the Straits 
should be permitted to warships of 
Black Sea Powers and denied to those 
of non-Black Sea Powers. The second 
is that ‘the establishment of the 
régime of the Straits” must “consti- 
tute the competence of Turkey and 
the other Black Sea Powers”. The 
third is that “Turkey and the Soviet 
Union” should “organize by joint 
means the defence of the Straits to 
prevent their use by other States for 
purposes hostile to the Black Sea 
Powers”. 

Who are the “Black Sea Powers’? 
Apart from Turkey there are three 
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Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The last two being now Russia’s 
vassals, the above phrase in fact 
means Russia, and the list of de- 
mands is really this: (1) Russian 
warships to have passage to the 
Black Sea; (2) Russia and Turkey 
to determine the régime of the Straits 
and nobody else to have a voice in it; 
(3) Russia to have a base or bases 
in the Straits, and ‘‘organize their de- 
fence” by ‘joint means” with Turkey. 
The arrangement is obviously one 
which would convert Turkey, as well 
as Rumania and Bulgaria, into a per- 
roanent vassal of the Soviet Union. 
Iler inderendence cou'd not continue. 

But last week Moscow tried to allay 
apprehension by a radio broadcast. It 
said that the Soviet proposals for 
joint defence of the Dardanelles were 
not meant to violate Turkish sover- 
eignty or territorial integrity. 


Map Changer 


Whatever one’s reaction to such a 
program, nobody can dispute its im- 
portance. If realized, it would mean 
a big change in the map of the world’s 
forces. In the 19th century we fought 
one war and risked another in order 
to prevent it happening. It is true 
that in the 1914-18 war, when Czarist 
Russia was our ally and Turkey our 
enemy, we were willing to concede 
the Straits, if thereby we could stiffen 
our ally’s resolution. 

But in the sequel the Czarism col- 
lapsed and Russia made peace with 
the enemy inside a framework of 
German domination. When the Wes- 
tern Allies had beaten that domina- 
tion down and made peace on a free 
feoting possible, the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, that had succeeded to power 
in Russia, did not want the Straits. 

The solution then adopted was 
internationalization. Later, during 
the decline of the League of Nations, 
Turkey (in 1936) obtained the Con- 
vention of Montreux; which made her 
once more the Straits’ guardian and 
allowed her to re-fortify them, but 
otherwise left things little altered. 
Under it no warships except Turkish 
were allowed during war or threat 
of war to traverse the Straits in 
either direction, but there was free 
passage for merchantmen of all 
nations. The importance of keeping 
foreign warships out of the Straits 
had been sufficiently demonstrated 
to the Turks themselves in 1914; 
when the guns of the German battle- 
cruiser Geoben, trained at short 
range on Constantinople, had helped 
force Turkey join with Germany. 

During the recent war Turkey, a 
neutral, exercised her Montreux pow- 
ers neutrally. There were some com- 
plaints from Russia that in certain 
instances vessels, to which the Turks 
had given passage as merchantmen, 
had blossomed out into warships in 
the Black Sea. But that was a meta- 
morphosis which it was almost im- 
possible to prevent once the Germans 
had secured (as they so quickly did) 


refitting bases on the Black Sea 
coasts. It certainly does not deserve 
the stress laid on it in the Soviet 
Note. 


Revision Welcomed 


The rejection note from Ankara ex- 
pressed Turkish willingness for revi- 
sion of the Montreux Convention and 
signified Turkish willingness to grant 
the U.S. a voice in the future of the 
straits. 

Taking the Note’s three demands 
in order, the first may be considered 
as of less importance now than form- 
erly. Naval men in the 19th century 
viewed with alarm the prospect of 
Russia’s possessing in the Black Sea 
a very large private water inaccess- 
ible to others; where she could pro- 
duce and practice new naval units, 
and sally with them at any time 
through the Straits against the flank 
of our communications with India. 
Aircraft, however, have considerably 
modified this. 

During the 1914-18 war Germany 
possessed (thanks to the Kiel Canal) 
a similar private water in the Baltic; 
and she gained greatly by it. During 
1939-45 she again possessed it but 


gained much less. The reason was 
that in World War II British aircraft 
were able to fly over it, to photograph 
German activities on it, to mine its 
channels, to bomb its ships and ship- 
yards; and all this at a time when, 
owing to the new danger to naval 
units in “narrow waters”, we should 
never have ventured our own surface 
units there, even if the way had been 
open. 


Determined by Aircraft 


The first of the Soviet’s demands 
then seems one not inadmissible in 
all circumstances. It is true it might 
enable Russian ships, Goeben-like, to 
put pressure on Constantinople. But 
Instanbul (to give it the name pre- 
ferred by the Turks) is no longer the 
capital of Turkey; and _ conditions 
might be imposed forbidding a pass- 
ing warship to stay. Otherwise the 
Black Sea and the Aegean alike now 
rank as “narrow waters”; and future 
supremacy in them will be deter- 
mined not by ships, but by suitably 
based aircraft. 

The two other demands are much 
more difficult. They connote the sub- 
jugation of Turkey in preparation for 
another world war. Demand No. 2 
would leave Russia alone with her 
victim, after excluding all those other 
nations which for a century past have 
in treaty after treaty been recognized 
as having a right to be heard in the 
statute-making for this international 
thoroughfare. 

Demand No. 3 would rivet actual 
military fetters on the victim’s wrist. 
The Soviet Note, it is true, avows the 
policy of keeping open the Straits to 
merchantmen of all nations. But once 
the Western Powers were excluded 
from council and Russia sat fortified 
by the Bosphorus, what reason is 
there to suppose that freedom for 
our merchantmen would survive any 
more than it survives today along 
the Russian-controlled Danube? 

Grave as are these considerations, a 
graver one lies behind. This is an 
offensive policy, a military policy; 
and nothing else; it consists in seiz- 
ing a vantage position from which to 
wage war. But what war does Soviet 
Russia expect to. wage? Certainly 
not one launched by Great Britain 
or the U.S., whom her statesmen 
know to be the least bellicose powers 
in the world. By whom, then, if not 
by herself? 

The Russian “urge” for Bosphorus 
has by no means been continuous in 
modern times. From Peter the Great 
onwards it has been one of the hall- 
marks of Russia’s aggressive moods. 
The non-aggressive phases have not 
displayed it. Notably, as we have 
seen, the original Bolshevik leader- 
ship under Lenin and Trotsky were 
quite indifferent to it. Most of those 
old Bolsheviks were liquidated in the 
purges before the war; and Stalin’s 
henchmen, the Vishinskys and Molo- 
tovs, came into their places literally 
over their dead bodies. It is these 
men who have brought Russian policy 
back to its aggressive traditions. 


Reminder 


The Turkish reply sharply remind- 
ed Russia of the existence of the U.N. 
It termed the Soviet wish to make the 
Dardanelles a question for Black Sea 
powers only “a denial of the existence 
of the U.N. and a demonstration of 
mistrust toward those same nations, 
for which the Turkish government 
can find no cause. The Turkish gov- 
ernment considers itself justified to 
think the security of each country is 
under the guarantee of international 
forces placed at the service of a united 
federation.” The note pointed out that 
Russia should seek her Black Sea 
security by restoring friendly rela- 
tions with a strong Turkey rather 
than by searching for a privileged 
position on the Dardanelles. 

Suppose that Russia’s leaders saw 
the future of the world, as we would 
fain see it ourselves — a future of 
peaceful and permanent partnership 
between the powers, with war ban- 
ished for ever and U.N. smoothing 
out the little differences. Would 
anything be easier for them, situated 
as they well know they are, without a 
single power threatening them? Why 
instead do they pursue this Straits 
policy, threatening one war to gain 
vantage ground for another? 

On our finding in time that ques- 
tion’s answer the destiny of all man- 
kind may depend. Here is the cloud 
that darkens the world. 


Monty's Military Goal 
Set When Four Years 


By NANCY PYPER 


Here a Canadian woman reveals 
significant highlights from the 
boyhood of the Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery, at present 
the guest of Canada. The factors 
that helped most to direct the 
man toward his eventual great- 
ness stemmed from the days of 
his boyhood. The writer was a 
house guest of Monty's mother in 
County Donegal, while on leave 
from overseas duty as an officer 
of the Canadian W.R.N:S. 

Last Saturday Lady Mont- 
gomery suffered a stroke and is 
gravely ill at her home. She 
celebrated her eighty-fourth 
birthday the day before. 


‘a. always wanted to be a 

soldier,” said Lady Montgomery, 
his mother, as we sat in the beautiful 
old drawing room at New Park, 
Moville, Co. Donegal. A peat fire 
glowed redly in the fireplace, for 
though it was June the day had been 
chilly. She had been showing me the 
large family album. 

On the floor at her feet were two 
cardboard boxes. “Those,” she said 
pointing to the smaller one, “start 
with phctographs of 17-year-old Cadet 
Mcntgomery at Sandhurst in 1904. 
They finish with Major Montgomery, 
D.S.O., 32-year-old veteran of the first 
Great War. These others are of the 
Field Marshal.” 

We spread them over the floor. 
Monty had changed very little 
through the years. True, there were 
deep lines etched in the Field Mar- 
shal’s face that were not apparent in 
the 1914-19 photographs. But the lean 
face, hooded piercing eyes above that 
keen eagle nose, the firm mouth under 
the close cropped moustache—with 
always the hint of a smile at the lip 
corners—and the thin athletic body, 
these were the same. 

“Do you remember when he first 
spoke of being a soldier?” I asked. 

From an old album she took a pic- 
ture of little Bernard sitting on a 
stool—large sailor hat, black, full 
blouse and black shorts. His eyes 


were mischievous; his right hand 
© 


grasped his right knee purposefully. 

“He was four then,” she said. “The 
Boer War had begun soon after we 
reached Tasmania. On May 17, 1900, 
Bernard and I were taking a walk. 
Suddenly we heard shouts, ‘Mafeking’s 
relieved! Mafeking’s relieved!’ A 
company of men turned the corner, 
marching and singing, ‘Soldiers of the 
Queen.’ I was terribly moved. I had 
never heard that song before and 
there were tears in my eyes. Bernard 
had stood very quietly, not saying a 
word, but as we.turned to walk on, 
he said, ‘I am going to be a soldier’.” 

It would be hard for any Canadian 
who has not visited Britain during the 
war to understand the passion of 
admiration British men, women and 
children feel for Monty. 

But there was some criticism: What 
was Monty’s idea of insisting that his 
men run eight miles before breakfast 
every day? Good Lord! a lot of chaps 
were damn gocd scldiers, even if they 
couldn’t run. Then there was this 
battledress and black beret business. 
Affectation, what? Likewise this busi- 
ness of wandering amongst his men, 





Bernard (“Monty”) Montgomery at 12. 
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drinking coffee with them! Too 
familiar, he’d lose prestige. After all 
the chap was the Field Marshal! 

“Speaking of soldiers,” said Lady 
Montgomery chuckling, “I made a bad 
gaffe in a speech at Larne the other 
day. ‘All the great generals,’ I said, 
‘are Irish’, and I listed them: Welling- 
ton, Kitchener, Alanbrocke, Gort, 
Dill, Auchinleck and Monty. Four of 
them being Ulstermen, I was receiv- 
ing wild applause when, with horror, 
I remembered an English general was 
sitting behind me. I held up my hand 
and said, ‘But here is the one exccp- 
tion!’ Thank heaven, he roared with 
laughter.” 


Cup Winner 


When we moved to the dining room 
for dinner, there I found the reason 
for Monty’s insistence on running. 
Above the great mahogany sideboard 
was a Shelf extending almost the en- 
tire length of the large room. On it 
was a solid line of engraved silver 
trays. Before them, like a regiment 
of soldiers, stood innumerable tall 
trophy cups and pewter mugs. 

Lady Montgomery laughed, “They 
are rather a lot. Won by the Bishop, 
Bernard’s father. He was 84 when he 
died, and all his life he had been keen 
on running and sports. He held that 
they were a real education for life, 
helped to build character, made one 
keep one’s temper. A geod team 
learned to practise unselfishness for 
a common cause. 

“T’ve heard that criticism of Monty’s 
emphasis on running. Perhaps they 
forget that at 58 he ran too!” 

Later, speaking of their life in Tas- 
mania, she unconsciously answered 
the other criticisms. The Bishop 
visited every part of Tasmania. Wear- 
ing old clothes, a heavy rucksack over 
his shoulders, he would set off for 
weeks at a time to see his people— 
even the half-castes living in impass- 
able places. His work, she explained, 
meant more to him than “dignity and 
correct clothes”. When times had 
been so hard in Tasmania, he told her 
one day with great delight that he 
had heard her described as “the worst 
dressed woman in Hobart”. 

But the Field Marshal also owes a 
great deal to his mother. Dean 
Farrar’s daughter, Maud—now over 
eighty and, as she says, “not out!”— 
married her father’s curate, the Rev. 
H. H. Montgomery, just two months 
before her seventeenth birthday. By 
the time she was-twenty-four, she had 
had five children, Bernard being the 
fourth. Her husband’s parish in Ken- 
nington, England, numbered about 
1,600 people and she often lay awake 
planning things to ease his work. 

“Those early days taught me the 
need for system and careful planning,” 
she said. “Large scale planning on 
the human principle. The parishioners 
were anxious to help, and as I got to 
know them, I found the right ones for 
the right job and tried to keep them 
happy in it.” 

She simplified family life. Bernard, 
then aged two, had his meals in a 
high chair, and the baby had hers on 
a cushion on the floor. The saving 
of time and labor meant precious 
time together. 


Caretaker 


The family had grown and a tutor 
was found for the children. She built 
a schcolrcom on to the house and 
invited the neighbors’ children to 
come for lessons. Bernard and his 
brothers kept it in perfect order. 
They chopped wood, lit and tended 
the fires, made their own tea. Tea, 
bread and butter were provided and 
a weekly shilling given for luxuries. 

The boys tock turns at marketing 
and learned, to their ccst, to think 
before they spent. One spent the lot 
on poor biscuits that went mouldy; 
another bought “reduced eggs” for a 
bargain. Bernard cannily bought 
canned salmon and coaxed the cook 
to make fish cakes. 

The Bishop called his wife “my little 
general”. As Bernard watched her 
direct method, he must have learned 
and remembered. His own method 
has followed it so closely. 

I asked Lady Montgomery if she 
would say that Monty had been a 
particularly good little boy. “Certain- 
ly not! The Bishop called him ‘The 
Human Terror’, and when he was 
missing from the rest of the children, 
I always sent some one to find out 
what he was doing and stop him.” 

I said that I had been talking with 





an old woman in the village that 
afternoon, as I had waited for my 
taxi. She had told me that many’s the 
time “wee Bernard” had run to fetch 
her pails of water from the pump. 
“That might be Mrs. Kane,” she re- 
plied with a smile. “Did she tell you 
about the time her youngest broke 
her best jug? She was running to 





beat him when Bernard—about 16 
then—ran up and said that he hadn’t 
meant to do it, it was an accident, and 
if only she would not beat him he 
would bring her two of the nicest jugs 
in the whole of Derry. They are now 
her pride and joy.” 

“It will be grand when he comes 
to see you again,” I said. 


Lady Montgomery at the unveiling of the regimental drums of Ulster, 
which bear paintings of her son. Picture taken at Knock, N. Ireland. 


“Yes, wonderful,’ she answered, 
“but my heart bleeds for my dear 
maid Violet and for my houseman 


and his wife. The moment he comes 
in the door, military discipline will 
be the rule in this house.” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





B.I.S. Is an Attempt to Cement 
Anglo-American Relations 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


~ time U.S. Secretary of State 

James Byrnes speaks on the radio 
or in newsreels, check if there isn’t a 
trace of a Scottish burr in his accent. 
I’ve heard him in public addresses 
here and at press conferences and 
I’m convinced that several genera- 
tions of Byrnes family residence in 
America have not eradicated that 
Caledonian infiection. 

Most Canadians are familiar with 
British speech patterns, because of 
the large number of English, Irish 
and Scottish immigrants from the 
British Isles. But I challenge any 
Canuck, however proficient in tracing 
speech origins, to be able to differen- 
tiate some of the American dialects 
from their British counterparts. 

Of course the “toity-toid street” 
idiom of Brooklyn or the peculiar 
drawl of the Southern Negro are dis- 
tinctive. Yet there are some white 
southern accents that sound suspi- 
ciously like the Old Country originals. 
I am constantly mistaking New Eng- 
landers for Englishmen. The Cana- 
dian’s unaccented version of the Eng- 
lish tongue is something like certain 
Mid-Western American dialects, but 
without that nasal pitch. 

I was startled one day to have an 
American newspaperman, who prides 
himself in his alleged ability to iden- 
tify fellow-Yanks with their home 
States by the accent, volunteer that I 
was from North Dakota. The fact 
is that my mother is a native of 
Fargo, N.D., but she has resided so 
long in the Canadian West that I am 
sure her speech is more Canadian 
than American. 


Speech Tie 


This un-academic 
similarities in Canadian, American 
and British accents—and mind you, 
Hollywood is helping to standardize 


dissertation on 


them— is offered as an illustration of 
how close together these countries 


are, at least linguistically. Canada 
and the U.S., of course, are close 
geographically, economically, and in 
other ways. Yet the United States in 
some respects is still poles apart from 
Great Britain, as evidenced by the fact 
that the British loan was almost de- 
feated at one stage of its narrow 
squeak through Congress. 

There is still a lot of work to be 
done to cement Anglo-American re- 
lations. And astute persons 
who determine if, and to what extent, 


those 


the British Information Services 
are to exist have decided that they 
are to carry on here. Heading the 


postwar B.I.S. set-up in America is 
W. P. N. Edwards, formerly an infor- 
mation man with the British Supply 
Commission here. Slim, precise in 
his speech, and favoring the inevitable 
black Eden hat, which the Ottawa 
press corps has adopted so fervidly in 
recent years, Mr. Edwards looks every 
inch the British career civil servant. 

He had a year in Princeton when 
he was reaching his majority and 
knows a great deal about the United 
States, He is still British enough to 
refer to Americans as “foreigners” in 
a speech designed to improve mutual 
relations, but he is possibly as effec- 


tive a person as might be chosen for 
the job. A runner-up would be the 
veteran British press liaison man, 
Charles Campbell, first secretary of 


the British Embassy, he of the walrus 

moustache and the fund of good 

stories, British as well as American 
Mr. Edwards recently described his 


country’s objectives in public and 
press relations and the machinery 
available here to implement them. His 
comments are of interest in view of 
the discussions in Canada about the 
wisdom of maintaining information 
services in the United States. 

As an Ottawa newspaperman, and 
later a Canadian Army public rela- 
tions worker I watched at first-hand 
the efforts to set up the present Cana- 
dian Information Services here. A 
high-priced press agent for the late 
Wendell Willkie tried the job in New 
York for a while. Later an effective 
job was done by Harry Sedgewick in 
New York and Bruce West in Wash- 
ington. There were many arguments 
both for and against the present 
Canadian set-up, and we do not pro- 
pose to turn critic here, despite some 
definite convictions on the subject. 


No Throat-Cramming 


Let’s see what Mr. Edwards ex- 
pects of the British organization. He 
says the main function of B.IS. is to 
provide information about Britain and 
British affairs to anybody who wants 
it. “It has always been its policy, and 
a sound one, for information services 
of a foreign government, not to 
attempt to broadcast our information 
or to try to force it down peoples’ 
throats,” he says. During the war, 
the British turned out many a press 
release aimed at winning news head- 
lines. Nowadays its releases are 
largely texts of official statements. 

B.1.S. has four offices in the United 
States, New York, Washington. 
Chicago and San Francisco. It main- 
tains a small Information office at the 
Embassy for which the work is 
directed. Their work has four divi- 
sions, reference, press and radio, films, 
and general. 

Backbone of the whole organization, 
Mr. Edwards explains, is the reference 
division. Its job is to collect and keep 
up to date factual information on 
every aspect of British affairs. The 
New York reference section has a 
library with 9,000 books and pamph- 
lets, 300 current British periodicals, 
83 drawers of clippings from the 
British and American press, and over 
40,000 British official publications. The 
reference division handles telephone, 
mail and personal inquiries. 

Mr. Edward recalls with a twinkle 
that an American magazine once 
sought information on the morals of 
the London West End. 


“Commando” Confesses 


“Perhaps, I should be ashamed to 
admit it, but there were several mem- 
bers of our staff who knew the night 
life of the West End well enough to 
make quite a good story out of their 
own personal experiences, and the 
final result was that a story appeared 
in the magazine under the title, ‘Con- 
fessions of a Picadilly Pick-Up’.” 

In the same light vein, he recalled 
that another letter was received from 
a man who wanted to know the maxi- 
mum penalty for bigamy in Great 
3ritain. The B.LS. staff felt impelled 
to tell the man that the penalty was 
the same in the U.S.A., “namely, hav- 
ing two wives, but good judgment 
prevailed and we sent him a full ex- 
planation of the law concerning biga- 
my in Britain.” 

Testimony on the efficiency of the 
reference division was the friendly 
admission by one American editor 
that he instructed his staff when- 




















ever he wanted to check a piece of 
factual information: “Don’t waste 
time looking it up in our library, 
ring up B.LS.” 

Press and radio divisions provide 
facts and background guidance and 
also arrange facilities for newspaper- 
men wanting to write articles about 
Britain at home or overseas. It works 
closely with newspaper and magazine 
correspondents and American net- 
works and radio stations. The New 
York office has a picture collection of 
100,000 British photographs. 

The Film division arranges for 
American distribution of films pro- 
duced by the British Government, 
just as the National Film Board staff 
operates here. The General division 
includes the “loose ends’. It main- 
tains a speakers’ bureau, an exhibition 
section, and a circulation list for 
distribution of British publications. 


Harmonious Relations 


Through this organization, the 

B.I.S. is doing a creditable job. It is 
comparable, although on a much 
larger scale, to the excellent work 
done during the war by that one- 
armed information tornado, Major 
Eric Warburton, the one-man British 
Information Office in Ottawa. 
- Mr. Edwards is convinced that gov- 
ernment information services are 
essential and should be maintained by 
governments wishing to maintain 
harmonious mutual relations. All 
Americans do not agree, because the 
culture and information program for 
the U.S. mapped out by Undersecre- 
tary of State Benton, was approved 
on a much smaller scale than it was 
originally proposed. 

Here is Mr. Edward’s argument for 
it: “If democratic forms of govern- 
ment are to survive and flourish, and 
if, in particular, they are to give 
people the sort of world they want, 
it has always seemed to me that they 
can only function effectively on the 
basis of an informed and educated 
electorate! 

“Government has a duty, therefore, 
to see that public opinion is kept 
adequately informed and educated on 
the great issues of the day—and not 
only in the domestic sphere, but also 
in the field of international affairs.” 

Until recently, he pointed out, Bri- 
tain regarded Parliament as_ the 
medium through which the people 
were to be kept informed. However, 
changes in news technique, discon- 
tinuance of the old-time verbatim 
reports of proceedings, competition 
from other entertainment and infor- 
mation media, films and the radio, 
had caused the Government to recog- 
nize its responsibility to provide 
information. 

“....Government Departments at 
home were, perhaps naturally, slow to 
recognize the new conditions which 
had arisen, and took, therefore, very 
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halting steps to deal with them. As 
a result, very little was done by the 
Government between the two years, 
at least as part of a conscious policy, 
to inform and educate the electorate, 
and particularly the new electorate of 
younger men and women, to an under- 
standing of the major problems which 
faced us both at home and overseas. 

“Almost nothing was done by the 
Government to keep the people of 
foreign countries, or even of British 
Empire countries, adequately inform- 
ed of our special problems and the 
way in which we were tackling them. 
The war changed all this, and gave a 
great impetus to Government infor- 
mation work, both at home and over- 
seas, and I think, personally, that 
Government Information Services 
have come to stay. 

“Indeed, I would go further and say 
that they are an essential part of 
democracy, and that democratic gov- 
ernments would be failing in their 
duty if they did not try to ensure that 
the public both at home and over- 
seas were put in possession of the 
necessary facts on which they alone 
can form an intelligent judgment of 
the major issues of the day.” 

His point is illustrated by the mag- 
nificent David Low cartoon, sent here 


last week for display at the National 
Press Club, depicting British and 
American major blimps carrying on 
“aerial warfare,” while “men on the 
street” of the two nations discussed 
their problems in common-sense 
fashion. 

In other words, Mr. Edwards is 
trying to induce Americans to “talk 
the language” of his countrymen. 
There is a solid foundation of under- 
standing, bred of the war, upon which 
to work. If it is neglected, those 
forces that almost knccked out the 
British loan, can destroy it. There’s a 
mcral for Canada in all this too. 


“OBIT” 


think it was 
My pride that died! 
Dead, in this bitter little room 
She made herself a splendid tomb. 
Folded her hands and said her beads 
And robed herself in sombre weeds— 
To look no more on sea or sky 
Or her own banners, marching by. 
Dead of a hurt, too deep for weeping, 
Wrapt in her shroud . . my pride is 
sleeping! 


Mona GOULD 
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Soon Planes Will Land 


Day Before 
By LORD BALFOUR 


The next few years will show 
tremendous changes in aero- 
planes. Passengers will have to 
learn to adjust themselves to the 
shock of new surroundings and 
new people all within a few 
hours. The writer anticipates the 
day when planes will fly faster 
than the earth is revolving so 
that you may arrive the day be- 
fore you start. 


London. 
HE “air age” is only beginning. 
To those who watched the 


Wright Brothers our air travel of to- 
day would have seemed a fantasy of 
the future. So today may appear an 
elementary stage compared to what 
the world will enjoy in 1986. 

The next ten years may see the 
disappearance of gasoline engines, 
as we know them, and ccenventional 
aeroplane propellers in favor of the 
jet turbine. 

These and other developments are 
likely within the lifetime of the aver- 
age aged man or woman, but the 
question to be asked, and answered, 
is: “what effect is all this going to 


have on our ordinary everyday 
lives?” 
I believe that technical develop- 


ments coupled with a wide extension 
of air travel to sections of the com- 
munity hitherto earth-bound, either 
from economic causes or reluctance 
to venture flying, will create a need 
for physical and mental readjust- 
ments of the human machine. 


Cannot Insulate Mind 


You can insulate passengers flying 
at 40,000 ft. in a _ pressure-cabin 
stratospheric air liner from the rare- 
fied outside atmosphere, which would 
kill in an instant, but you cannot in- 
sulate the mind from the shock of 
adjustment necessary through the 
transfer of the individual from one 
country, one set of people, one clim- 
ate, one form of life, to a different 
climate, strange surroundings, new 
faces and an altered way of life, and 
all within the space of a few hours. 

During the war I flew many times 
across the Atlantic, and the flights 
certainly did not have the comfort 
of a Constellation or the speed of a 
Clipper. I would leave Prestwick in 
the morning and land in Montreal 
late the same afternoon, or leave 
Montreal in the evening, arriving in 
Scotland for breakfast. I found, as 
did others, that the transition from 
war-strained Britain to the bomb- 
free atmosphere of the North Amer- 
ican continent was in itself a severe 
adjustment—a digestion of mental 
relief. 

Sixteen hours’ flying, sometimes 
under oxygen, made one an ineffi- 
cient human being for some time 





The Princess Royal was greeted by 
General McNarney and Mr. Averill 
Harriman at the U.S. Embassy in Lon- 
don when she received a bronze 
plaque on behalf of the Royal Signal 
Corps from U.S. Army Signal Corps. 


Starting 


after landing. Try to plunge into 
conference immediately and_ the 
mental output might be there tem- 
porarily, but reaction sets in later. 

In luxury air travel, time of 
flight, noise, and discomfort may be 
reduced, but some of the effects 
must remain, and my advice to long- 
distance air travellers is “take it 
easy” for 12-24 hours after landing. 


Again, air travel imposes trials on 
the physical body, for hours of meals 
are altered, and the rhythm of sleep 
is upset. 

Another mental adjustment is in 
the “measurement of time’. For in- 
stance, if you fly from Britain to 
North America you “save” five 
hours. That is to say, if you left Brit- 
ain at 7 o’clock in the morning 
(Greenwich Time) for a 12-hour trip 
to Canada, you would reach your 
destination at 7 in the evening 
(Greenwich Time) over here, but 
five hours earlier—i.e., 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon—in Canada. 

This is because you are, as it were, 
“chasing the setting sun” and catch- 
ing it up by five hours in the 24. 


Now here is a poser which I have 
often put to friends. If you left 
Prestwick flying westward for Can- 
ada just as the evening sun was 
dropping over the western horizon, 
and you flew at some 600 miles an 
hour (i.e. doing a 3,000-mile trip in 
five hours) you would always have 
before you a just-setting sun. You 
would arrive at sunset of the day you 
started. 

Now what would happen if you 
put up your speed and flew faster 
than the rate of the earth’s revolu- 
tion on its axis, which is one com- 
plete turn every 24 hours? You 
would be overtaking the sunset and 
so the sun would, as it were, go back- 
wards, rising from sunset towards its 


midday overhead position. Thus you 
might arrive in Canada or the U.S.A. 
on the day before you started. 

High-speed stratospheric flying is 
going to bring us into the mysteri- 
ous unexplored “supersonic belt,” in 
which nobody quite knows what may 
happen to man or machine. “Super- 
sonic’ means travelling beyond the 
speed of sound, which is only about 
720 miles per hour. Experiments are 
going forward to open up this un- 
known, which may result in extra- 
ordinary surprises, leading to the en- 
circlement of the globe at strato- 
spheric heights and at a speed of 800 
or more miles an hour, with low 
operating costs compared with to- 
day’s operations. 





CANA ODA 


unknown. 


+ + + + Ohi of lhe ies 


UNTIL THE THIRTIES, the barren bleakness 
of the Arctic North was Canada’s 
Suddenly it leaped into the 
news. Out of the lonely North there came 
word of discovery. The searching picks of 
the prospector had chipped Pitchblende 
from the rugged face of the rock. A new 


and poor alike. 
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major source of material for Radium, for 
U-235, for Plutonium, had been found. 
Because of this discovery, the beneficent 
ministrations of radium have been made 
available to increased thousands of suffer- 
ing people at such a price that its curative 
powers could be used for rich 

Then, 
Canada, possessing quantities 
of Uranium, is assured of a 
leading position in the develop- 
ment of all the benefits of this 
new power which are indicated 
but as yet unproved. 

Today the pitchblende deposits 
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at Great Bear Lake belong to the 


Canadian people. Wisely used, this great 


discovery 
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Government in trust for the 
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new asset can bring us measurably closer 
to that future greatness and security we 
call Canada Unlimited. 


And just as the Victory Bonds 
we bought during the war 
helped, amongst other things, 
to develop atomic energy for 
war purposes, the Bonds we 
hold will provide for the utiliza- 
ition of the fruits of Canadian 


in a better, finer, 


world. 
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Darwin, Marx, Freud, 
Apostles of Chaos ? 


By W. J. BROWN 


Mr. Brown’ believes that the 
world fias deteriorated and will 
continue‘ that; way until we abo- 
lish the beliefs’ upheld by Marx, 
Darwin, and Freud. To them, 
man is only the automatic ex- 
pression of biological, political, 
and psychological processes. Our 
urge to be free of all restraints 
has come from their teachings. 


We did not see that this led to 
dictatorship which has cost the 
world millions of lives. Before 
we go any further it would be 
wise for us to think again of the 
brotherhood of man and our duty 
to our neighbor. We may want 
to express these ideas in differ- 
ent language but we should 
emphasize their basic principles 
for we have seen the results of 
throwing them overboard. 


HE world during my lifetime has 
not gone from bad to better. It 
has gone from bad to worse. 

It will continue to do so until we 
get our minds clear on some essen- 
tials. ; 

The first is the folly of the utopi- 
ans. The utopians demand two 
things which they cannot have. One 
is Finality. We are to achieve the 
particular utopia, whatever it may 
be, which they desire, and then the 
world is to stop—just there! It won’t 

there or anywhere. It is destined 
never to know either ‘pause or 
peace.” The wheel “goes round un- 
ceasingly.” 

The other is Perfection. That is 
conceivable only in a world of per- 
fect human beings. The law is—‘As 
within, so without.” The world as 
we know it is a precipitate of the 
heart of man—with all the jealous- 
ies, hatreds, fears, suspicions and ac- 
quisitivenesses which mark and mar 


that same organ. 


Generalizations Overboard 


Next, we must throw overboard 
the generalizations which have con- 
ditioned the thought of this age. Of 
these, there are three in especial 
which have precipitated us into the 
pit. They are—the Generalization of 
Darwin, the Generalization of Marx, 
and the Generalization of Freud. 

These three men worked in very 
different fields—biology, politics and 
But their work in these 


fields was complementary. Darwin 
traced the whole of the evolutionary 
process which, by the way, no one 


has ever yet proved to have taken 
place—to the struggle for existence 
und the survival of the fittest. 

In that process there was no mor 
lity ’ there were no restraints. 
Nature, “red in tooth and claw,” 
thing of ethics 
vas not by accident that Marx 
sent tne first copy of nis n 
‘Das K ipital”’ to Darwin With a 
inscription. For what 
Marx did was to apply Darwinism to 


li t rt 
compiimentalry 


the field of economics and politics 


Philosophical Justification 


Darwinism provide the classical 
philosophical justification both for 
the barbarities of capitalist anarchy, 
and for the “class struggle” to over- 
throw it. That struggle also, was 
devoid of ethics as the evolutionary 
struggle itself 

Freud put the coping stone on the 
edifice All that we did, all that we 
could do, it appeared, was to respond 
to the promptings direct and im 
mediate, or remote and obscure—of 
Sex. 

Between the three of them they 


not merely wiped out God and “all 
that”. They annihilated the soul of 
man. 

Men were, it seemed, no more 
than the automatic expressions of 
the biological process on the one 
hanc, and the economic and sex 
urges on the other. Anybody who 
believed otherwise was a fow, a “ro- 
mantic,” an “escapist,” and, indeed, 





a “reactionary”. Before long it would 
be perfectly proper to “liquidate” all 
SUCH... «: « 

Now because these men talked to 
us in the name of “Science,” with a 
capital “S,” we believed them. More- 
over, there was something in us 
which responded to the teaching. It 
was the urge to be free of all the 


restraints which had irked and ham- 
pered us. 

We did not then see the end of 
that road. We have seen it since in 
the vilenesses of Naziism and the 
cynical amoralities of Communism. 

The order of the “progress” we 
have been following has been: Mon- 
archy, which led to aristocracy, 
which led to democracy, which pro- 
duces Fascism or Communism, 
which produces dictatorship. And 
that is “where we came in.” 

But the dictatorship at the end of 
the process is a very different thing 
from the monarch at the beginning. 
The monarch was subject to the re- 
straints of religion and to the limi- 


tations in the technique of repres- 
sions. The dictator is subject to 
neither. Religion has gone, and 
science has equipped the dictator 
with resources of repression which 
the monarch never dreamed of. It 
cost Britain a few thousand lives to 
get rid of Charles I. It cost us mil- 
lions to dispose of Hitler. 

Esau sold his birthright and was 
duly paid. Mankind is engaged in 
selling the birthright of liberty for 
social security. But there is some 
doubt if mankind will be paid. 

There is less liberty in the world 
today than when I was a boy and the 
sacrifice of liberty has not been 
compensated for by material secur- 


ity. And so a vast malaise, a deep 
frustration, a cosmic sadness, haunts 
and troubles the soul of man. 

So before we go further along the 
road which has so far proved demon- 
strably wrong, it might be well for 
us to think again. 

If the old conceptions of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, of the Divine Provi- 
dence, of our duty towards our 
neighbor, and of the Day of Judg- 
ment, sound naive to our modern 
ears, we may restate them in differ- 
ent language, but we had better re- 
assert their content. 

For we have seen the results of 
throwing them overboard. 








She Shirl of Self Reliance 


He’s racing with the wind, skimming the blue 


waters, sharing the tricky manoeuvering of the 


sailboat with his friend. 


He’s learning to rely on his own skill . . 


his own strength .. . his own particular talents 


...in short, on himself. 
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His striving for self-dependence today, as a boy 


... and his confidence in his own judgment and 
faith in his own ability tomorrow, asa man... 


are the beginning and ends of the true Spirit of 


Self-Reliance ...a proud characteristic of our 
Canadian Way of Life. 
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ated. “I simply can’t understand ing back to his hotel room so that he ballistic and acoustical experts 
se, a deep T H E L I G H Z E R S I D E your taking that tone,” she dictates can roar “Nerts” into the Ipso record should work out a scheme by which 
ss, haunts haughtily to Ipso. “After all, I am _ before Alice returns. Ipso itself should take over and re- 
a th - busy on matters of importance to It doesn’t occur to this unhappy pair the damage it has done. 
nae hn Come Out From Behind the community; you might. at least pair that Ipso itself is the cause of I’m quite confident that a system 


e well for 


get your own dinner. Since you are 


in such a disagreeable mood, I think 


all their troubles. Ipso has simply 


of acoustical relays could be devised 





Th I h become a diabolical confidant so that when matter approaches a 
of the at psop one I shall spend the night at mother’s.” through which they can transmit in- climax Ipso could reel out a robot 
. Brother ” . sulting messages without fear of in- warning, “Now lay off, you two; 
ef "p a. By MARY LOWREY ROSS Ls fap: oir. Aspern gets this mes-  terruption. I can’t imagine how the Charles, pipe down, and Alice, you 
fart rae Y ee gua ae ae ae * ott case of Mr. and Mrs. Aspern would’ shut up. The truth is you’re both 
, of Judg- ly YOU have been following popular _ the thing at the end of the day. Then and goes so to a steel Sue ais ibsllged tn hae tc cee a tenn i res aed de- 
ir modern science in the magazines, you when I did, I should probably have he spends the night drinking and dic. $4 ho ‘ pia: Pons é re rov he record and start all over 
1 in differ- have probably heard about the latest to listen to some such mechanical tating messages to Ipso. By next me and marriage arises, e again. 
better re- threat to human security, the Ipso-_ recital as this: ; day, however, he is sober and 

phone. This is the ingenious device “Is Mr. Isbister at home, isn’t this shamed and hurries home to make 
results of 

















that answers your telephone for you, 


where Mr. Isbister lives, what num- 


things right. 


; ; ae Unfortunately, how- 
repulses wrong numbers, records _ ber is this? CLICK. This is the Super- ever, Mrs. Aspern has been home in 
calls and messages, and then reels service Laundry calling, we can’t the interval and has talked the 


off the whole medley when you come 
home in the hope of spending a quiet 
evening. 

Thus the Ipsophone threatens the 
telephone owner’s highest privilege— 
—the privilege of ignoring his tele- 
phone altogether. Ignoring the tele- 
phone is a rare and useful accomp- 
lishment and one that I stumbled on 
almost by accident. 

It happened on the morning that I 
flung myself down two flights of 
stairs ricking my ankle at the last 
turn, just to have a female voice ask 
if I could work her in for a cold 
wave permanent at two o’clock. It 
was probably the sudden flash of 
pain and rage that lit for an instant 
one of those obscure yet simple sec- 


trace the three sheets and two pil- 
lowcases you say you lost, are you 
sure you sent them, please do not 
phone our Miss Prendergast at the 
office any more because it annoys 
her, she is not responsible for the 
loss of the sheets and pillowcases 
and neither are we. CLICK. Hello 
there, this is Cousin Velma from Re- 
gina and I’m here with Steve and 
Pansy and the new son-in-law and 
we can’t find a place to sleep, would 
it be all right if we came up about 
ten, don’t go to any trouble we can 
just bunk anywhere, isn’t it grand 
you have an Ipsophone, listen, Steve, 
I can’t hear myself speak, hello, 
hello, Steve says to give you his love 
and will it be all right to bring along 


whole thing over with her best 
friend a handsome spinster of 
thirty-five named Helen Trent, 
whom Mr. Aspern dislikes intensely. 

Naturally, it is Helen Trent’s voice 
that he catches the moment he sets 
Ipso going: “Of course, I wouldn’t 
for the world say a thing that would 
influence you one way or the other, 
as a matter of fact I’ve always had 
sort of a soft spot for poor George. 
You remember the night he had the 
fight with Phileo, and after you left, 
Phileo said George was a ring-tailed 
baboon, and I said frankly I simply 
wouldn’t stand for the word ring- 
tailed. I said at the time Alice is a 
wonderful girl with just heaps of 
talent and it 


fet ; ; isn’t poor George’s 
rets of happy living: You don’t have the pooch. I’m dying to see you. fault that he is a rather limited per- 
to answer the telephone. CLICK. This is the Potluck Pro-  gonality but it does put him at a dis- 


Since that time I have left the 
telephone alone when it rings, with 
the result that the telephone has left 


gram, we called this afternoon to 
offer you $178 if you could supply 
the title to the poem containing the 


advantage, etc., etc.” 
This, of course, sends George rush- 

















“So that's where Paw’s been since Christmas!” 








me more and more alone. We can _ lines a youth who bore mid snow eee y ger "Ts 

now live in the same house ina state and ice a banner with a strange dee PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME e com, eee” e 

of perfect compatibility for weeks on vice, Excelsior, Better luck next * lil llind ® 

end with hardly a word passing be- time. CLICK. Hello, is Mr. Isbister OD send us a little home * 

tween us. in, what number is this, I want Mr. And we’ll promise not to roam. BRINGS % 
That is why I would just about as___Isbister’s residence, etc. etc. 

soon discover a deposit of plutonium HIS. of ; . ; Just a home, - home for sure; 2 

in my backyard as an Ipsophone on —o > pre : > pk tance Never mind the furniture. e 

my hall table. No good can possibly bilities. As a pole = aime Be the district smart or slum . 

come of that sort of thing. I par- malevolence, let us take the case of It will seem Elysium. 


ticularly don’t want an Ipsophone 
because I Know that if I once owned 
one I never could resist unmuzzling 





OF ALTHAEA’S BUNS 


The ordinary bun 

I ever shun, 

However fair and bland 

In outward seeming; 

However soft the currants be 
They bring to me 

Some grains of sand. 

And so, instead, 


the Ipsophone purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Aspern, who were the first in 
the Ipsophone field and have prob- 
ably regretted it ever since. 

Mr. Aspern arrives home after a 
hard day’s work at the office and 
sits idly at the telephone table to 
play back the record. 

Ipso: Hello, hello, this is Spark’s 
garage calling; we’ve been looking 
over your car and we find you'll 
need a new condenser; the ignition’s 
pretty well shot too and the valves 
don’t look so good. However, we 


Let us live among Thy chosen: 
Tenants whom the Law has frozen. 


Ne’er to see the horrid grin 
Of a landlord moving in. 


If the walls admit the frost 
We shall gladly pay the cost. 


Should the furnace be a ruin 
Right away we'll buy a new ’un. 


Give us in our present plea 
Number one priority. 










TO NEGLECTED SMILES = § 
In Just s) pays! *. 


My! What a difference Dr. Lyon’s can make * 

in a neglected smile in just three days! & 

How it brings back that old sparkle to 6 

your teeth . . . polishes them to their full 

natural brightness. ca 
And Dr. Lyon's tastes so good .. . is easy e 

to use . . . and so economical. Matched 

for price, it outlasts tooth paste 2 to 1. ® 


No other dentifrice will get | ® 
I peg away at bread fi age Send us, please, a little home, |. RAS (he -8\ awe ee a 

; igure we can fix it up for you for ; . brighter, more beautiful than Dr. Lyon's. 

$250. Of , And we'll promise not to roam. 8 
ae 30. course, if you want a tear- ¢ 

Unless I see a : ; : ®e®eee . 
Bun by Althaca down job, that will run you into J. E. P. Seeeec® 
Coopered with loving care money. We’d appreciate it if you’d 


Upon her bakeboard there, 
A yeasty, bubbling scene. 
The currants clean 

And richly numerous. 

The whole baked right 

To bring delight, 

The crust a buttery brown, 
Blithe, almost humorous. 
And then I say 

In my commanding way: 
“Bread? Take it away!” 















drop in to talk it over. CLICK. 
Hello, you the people who adver- 
tised a room to rent, hello, hell-o 
hell. CLICK. That you, dear, this 
is Alice, I’m still at the committee 
room and there’s so much noise 
going on I can hardly hear myself 
speak, I rise to a point of order, 
listen T’ll probably be a little late 
but there’s still some of that pot- 
roast in the refrigerator, the motion 
is out of order, if you were to warm 
it up it would probably be better, 
can you hear me, the reactionary 
French Catholic point of view, 
shame, shame, and if you were to 
put a few potatoes and carrots in the 
pressure cooker and set the indicat- 
or to pride in the glorious British 


0 Oe NE asics vei rscasnicapicittiexeencs $2.80 
Empire but don’t let it get above the 15-18 ” 3.45 
pressure point, Madame Chairman, I at gee ee ee c 
protest, the Gropup for Fanny is on 18-24 CL icareee aches saeaeea sen daheannee 4.50 
the second shelf, oh yes, and the girl 1 1 lll en P 5.90 
from Supermarketeria 


phoned she 
had a box of soapflakes saved, the 
lessons of citizenship should teach 











~ THE THREE MOST POPULAR 


EVERGREENS 


THE JAPANESE YEW 


“The Orient’s greatest yift to America’ stands some 
shade and smoke and thrives where other evergreens 
die. More Yew are being planted in American gardens 
to-day than all other evergreens combined. The world’s 
best hedge material throughout history. 


THE MUGHO PINE 


Ca 

















boy us it might be best to pick it up be- This well known dwarf evergreen is always 
y With its homelike, comfortable fore five o’clock, I’ll call back later in great demand for foundation planting, ee : : 7 : 
ay d buildings surrounded by 75 acres and pick up any messages from or the rock garden, and as specimens on The dense vertical habit and exquisite foli- 
an of iandscaped lawns and wooded Ipso . the lawn. age of 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the pso. h 
re mentally ill or those suffering An hour later Mrs. Aspern hurries Gaeh por THE PYRAMIDAL CEDAR 
from nervous strain and other down to the telephone and using the Ech 5 oF more 
“it of disorders. eo family combination consults Ipso 9-12 inches spread $1.65 $1.50 make it an invaluable evergreen for Sounda- 
A stall of emparienced physicians, about how things are going on at 12-15 " " 2.00 1.75 sg or formal planting. Also very suitable 
- i nd nurses assures i1n- ‘ or cemeteries. 
; Our ee enhion and the special home. As it turns out they are 15-18 2.50 2.25 
treatment each patient requires. going rather badly. 18-24 3.50 3.25 24-30”, $2.50; 30-36”, $300; 3-4’, $4.00 
Moderate rates. “I’m going down to the China- 
Physicians and those interested man’s for a decent dinner,” Ipso 
are invited to visit Homewood or , 


Send for 1946 catalogue of evergreens, trees, shrubs and perennials, illustrated in colour, Free on request. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Head Office: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 
Nurseries: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 


croaks irritably. “I gave the potroast 
to Fanny. Why don’t you come home 
for Heaven’s sake instead of run- 
ning round minding everybody’s bus- 
iness but your own?” 

Mrs. Aspern who had been feeling 
slightly contrite is instantly infuri- so i tent om — 


to write for booklet to: 


F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 


Sales Stations: 1186 Bay S$t., Toronto. 
Ontario Limited. 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson. 
5895 Cote des Neiges ?d., Montreal, Que. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 





Another Good American Book 
on Culture of French Canada 


By B. KR. SANDWELL 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN OUT- 
LOOK, by Mason Wade. (Mac- 
millans, $2.50). 

\ R. WADE, who is the biographer 

~ of Francis Parkman, has done a 

very thorough research job on the 

history and psychology of French 


Canada, and thus afforded another 
proof that the onlooker (he is an 
American) sees most of the game. 
The best research on French Canada 
has eertainly been done so far by 
Americans, and has largely been 
financed by American funds—in this 








Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. 
may relieve your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! 


To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms which cause painful 
Athlete’s Foot is one thing. But to reach and kill them on the 
living tissues of human feet is far more difficult. 


However, that is exactly what 
Absorbine Jr. has been proved to 
do in 3 out of 4 cases which were 
tested under strictest clinical and 
laboratory control. 


REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering 
from Athlete’s Foot got complete 
relief —not partial relief, complete 
relief, from the symptoms of this 
painful skin condition by applica- 
tion of Absorbine Jr. 


Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your 


toes tonight! Is it cracked, raw? 
Is itching present? These signs 
often mean your feet have been 


infected with Athlete’s Foot 
organisms, 


Drench these cracks 
with Absorbine Jr. 


At the very first signs of crack- 
ed skin between the toes apply 
Absorbine Jr. at once. Pour it on 
—full strength. Often a cotton 
swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. will 
help remove loosened patches of 
dead skin, if rubbed gently. 





ATHLETE’S FOOT ORGANISMS DIE 
AT TOUCH OF ABSORBINE JR. 


. — ~< 


Photomicrograph shows Photomicrograph showing 
Athlete's Foot organisms. that Absorbine Jr, kills the 
This parasitic plant life Athlete’s Foot organisms 
burrows under the tissues, on contact—they can't 
attacks delicate nerve growcausing youpainand 
endings. misery. 





Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect your shoes. In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr, 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC, LYMAN HOUSE, MONTREAL 


Absorbine Jr. 


kis Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 





case the Guggenheim trust. Once or 
twice when he steps outside of his 
specialty Mr. Wade shows the out- 
sider’s imperceptions, as when he de- 
scribes the C.C.F. Socialism as being 
“of the British Social Credit variety;” 
but he knows about “the semantic 
confusion which gives the word 
‘Socialism’ in French a meaning dif- 
ferent from that which it has in Eng- 
lish.” 

Mr. Wade thinks that the power of 
clericalism in French Canada dates 
from the Ultramontanism “of auto- 
cratic Bishop Laval, who vanquished 
a series of Gallican-minded governors 
and intendants.” It may be doubted 
whether the Ultramontane victory 
was as complete as that suggests, and 
whether it would have been as per- 
manent if the governors and inten- 
dants had not had to disappear aiter 
1760 while the clergy remained as the 
sole leaders of their ‘ceded’ people. 
But it is true that in Quebec the re- 
presentative of the state even before 
the “cession” was always something 
of an outsider, and the clergyman 
much more of a native. 


Patrie Picked 


Nor does Mr. Wade do justice to 
some of the factors which had a great 
deal to do with the intense attach- 
ment of Quebec to the Papacy, es- 
pecially after the disappearance of 
the temporal power. For all their 
concentration of affection upon le 
Canada, the French Canadians 
needed a patrie. They could not 
look on Britain as such, and from 
France they had been severed con- 
stitutionally by the cession and spir- 
itually by the Revolution; but Rome 
they could always cherish, and when 
the Pope became “the prisoner of the 
Vatican” there was added the natur- 
al sympathy of the dispossessed for 
the dispossessed. This may be Ultra- 
montanism but it is of the heart and 
not of the head. 

Canadians are under a deep obliga- 
tion for this book to both Mr. Wade 
and the Guggenheim trust, an obli- 
gation which they can best fulfil by 
reading it. It is important that Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians should bear 
in mind that the hanging of Louis 
Riel was something which can be 
described, and Mr. Wade so describes 
it, as “judicial murder’’—though the 
reason for calling it so is rather the 
fact that Riel had thrice been con- 
fined in an asylum, than any theory 
that he had “already paid the penalty 
of five years’. banishment” for his 
real offence, the killing of Scott in 
1870. It is important that they should 
know that Bishop Mountain not only 
proposed to convert all French Can- 
ada to Protestantism (which of course 
he was entitled to propose) but also 
secured the revenues of the confis- 
cated “Jesuit estates” for the support 
of his chief mechanism for doing so, 
the “Royal Institution for Learning,” 
so that, in the words of Arthur Buller, 
the French Canadians “saw the great 
Catholic legacy of their forefathers 
converted into a fund for the estab- 
lishment of a rival church.” 


Perplexing Ratios 


It is interesting to learn that the 
Pourquoi sommes-nous divisés? of 
Abbé Maheux attained a distribution 
of less than a thousand copies in a 
year, while the racialist reply to it of 
Abbé Groulx sold forty thousand 
copies in six weeks; also that, because 
the educational standards of the con- 
vents are higher than those of the 
boys’ schools, the women of Quebec’s 
under-privileged classes are apt to be 
better educated than the men. Mr. 
Wade does not dwell on the root 
cause of poor education in Quebec 
the difficulty of 40 not too well edu- 
cated adults paying for the schooling 
of 60 juveniles, while in Protestant 
communities 60 better educated and 
therefore better paid adults pay for 
the schooling of 40 juveniles. He per- 
haps feels that the economics of the 
French Canadian problem have been 
adequately dealt with by Everett C. 
Hughes. But he has observed that 
“the heritage of the French Revolu- 
tion” has at last been brought to 
bear, since 1940, on Quebec, and that 
war contacts have effected “a freer 
and franker relationship between 
more English and French Canadians 
than ever before.” His book should 
help the good work. 
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C.B.C. Program Chief Skilled at 
Developing a True Nationhood 


By JEAN TWEED 


OR A MAN who has fended off 
wartime Ottawa, tempermental 
artists and irate citizens for a number 
of years, E. L. Bushnell, director gen- 
eral of programs for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, has_ re- 
mained comparatively sane. This 
does not mean he is completely nor- 
mal, because no sensible man would 
touch his job with a ten-foot pole. 
Everything from the fumings of a 
Parliamentary Committee, down to a 
spat between two stenographers, ends 
up on Bushnell’s desk. He bears the 
responsibility for every broadcast, 
commercial and sustaining, on the 
Canadian networks. That means 
hundreds of brickbats daily from 
Western listeners, such as the two he 
received the other day. One was from 
an irate Westerner who complained 
bitterly about the “mush-mouthed 
English accents appearing in the 
guise of Canadian announcers,” while 
the other inquired acidly whether all 
Canadian announcers were recruited 
in Brooklyn. 

Besides both Canadian networks, 
Trans-Canada and Dominion, Bush- 
nell is in charge of the C.B.C.’s Inter- 
national Short Wave Service. In fact, 
the only spot in Canada where he is 
safe from worry is Quebec, which 
handles its own network in its own 
way. 

Now this job is the kind to turn a 
man into a cautious, sedate, hard- 
hearted diplomat, and in almost any 
other country would make him a 
millionaire. But “Bush,” as he is 
known to both friends and foes, has 
become neither, His fiery Irish tem- 
per, his hair-raising frankness, his 
utter sentimentality and his compara- 
tively low salary, belie any confor- 
mation to the rules of mankind and 
business. 

By some standards, Bush is an in- 
congruous choice for his job. Many 
people measure a man’s position in 
the entertainment business in direct 
ratio to the amount of personal pub- 
licity he has accumulated. Bush has 
so thoroughly eluded public notice 
that in the publicity office of the 
C.B.C. itself, there is no file headed 
“Bushnell, E.L.” There are a couple 
of measly typewritten sheets only. 
both starting “born November 19th, 
1900, on a farm between Lindsay and 





Port Perry, Ontario. Received Pub- 
fic School and High School education 
at Omemee, Ontario, home of Lady 
Eaton (if that means anything)”. The 
bracketed remark is the one bit of 
color in an otherwise bald statement. 
I understand it was put in by Bushnell 
himself. Neither is he a colorful- 
looking character. Short, rotund, of 
middling complexion, he dresses in 
the manner of the average business 
man. He belongs to one club (charter 
member of the “Hook and Slice Club, 
Toronto branch) and his hobbies are 
the conventional ones of fishing, golf- 
ing and reading. The general impres- 
sion is that of a genial, chain-smoking 
cherub. 

Questioning Bushnell cronies about 
Bushnell peculiarities arouses a raised 
eyebrow in answer. This is due to the 
obviousness of Bushnell’s main per- 
sonal oddity. His language. He is 
profane but not offensive. Violent but 
never forced. His expletives have the 
rolling ease of an experienced dock- 
hand. That may be caused, of course, 
by the fact that Bushnell Went from 
radio to the dockyards, back to radio. 

His main phobia concerns a large 
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fern in his office. Some vestigial re- 
mains of his high-school natural his- 
tory has convinced Bush that should 
anyone lay a finger on the fern, it will 
shrivel and die upon the spot leaving 
naught but a withered stalk behind. 
This “fernophobia” is unobtrusive in 
his large office in the C.B.C.’s new 
Toronto establishment, but in the old 
days, when his office was a small hole 
in a small wall, program conferences 
were constantly interrupted with 
anguished yells from the director 
general. The conferees were too busy 
finding standing room, let alone avoid- 
ing a massive fern. 

However, Bushnell in the Kremlin 
(as the C.B.C. annex is irreverently 
called) has changed not a bit. His 
secretary Georgie Appelby had high 


ambitions that separate offices would 
mean she would be summoned into 
the presence with the buzzer. All Bush 
did was shout, “Hey Georgie” more 
loudly. Memos from Bush are often 
cherished by the recipients. They are 
usually terse and pointed. But Bush 
himself tells of one exception. “I got 
a little fancy once, and dictated a long 
memo to announcers berating them 
for splitting infinitives in the news 
dispatches. The only trouble was that 
the memo itself contained no less than 
six split infinitives. That ended it. 
From then on I stuck to scribbled 
notes.” 

These amusing oddities are not, 
however, the reason Bushnell has 
guided successfully the Canadian air- 
waves for 13 years. His first attribute 
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is amazing honesty and sincerity. He 
is like the man in that hoary gag who 
called a spade a bloody shove]. There 
is no pussy-footing, and he has the 
priceless quality of making his sub- 
ordinates feel like colleagues. Even 
the most hard-bitten producer, the 
most cynical actor says, “Bush? He’s 
all right. Hell, at least he’ll listen to 
you.” 

One such producer said, “Nothing 
goes on in this organization that Bush 
doesn’t know. Even the most infini- 
tesimal upset gets to him. He doesn’t 
spy, he just listens. He’s always will- 
ing to hear what you have to say, and 
he never crosses you up. In private 
he may give you the devil, but in 
public he backs his employees to the 
hilt. And once he’s had his say, it’s 
all over. There’s no grudge-carrying.” 


Abler than Abler 


A clipping in Bushnell’s pocket is a 
clue to his success with his personnel. 
It’s from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: ““A man who employs men abler 
than he is, is an abler man than they 
are.” And that’s his method. He 
doesn’t play at being omniscient. The 
other man’s opinion is always respec- 
ted and often followed. 

Detractors claim Bushnell is not 
enough aware of the educational pos- 
sibilities of radio. But in his recent 
report to the Special Parliamentary 
Committee on Broadcasting, he stated, 
“National radio, more than any other 
means available, is contributing 
through its day-to-day presentation of 
programs in Canadian homes, to the 
development of a truly Canadian out- 
look—and I mean that in its broadest 
sense, without political or other 
special implications ..... Realization 
of the part that radio must play in the 
development of our country imposes 
a heavy sense of responsibility on 
those who are planning our programs. 
We are conscious of our own short- 
comings in fulfilling such a responsi- 
bility, but we are not, I assure you, 
unaware of its importance.” 

Bushnell’s greatest fear is that 
radio will lean too heavily on educa- 
tion and too lightly on entertainment. 
If there is one epithet that is guaran- 
teed to rouse the famous Bushnell 
temper, it is “those long hairs of the 
C.B.C.!”” He knows he is primarily in 
the entertainment business, and some 
of this feeling crept into his sober 
Parliamentary report: “Tragedy, 
comedy and music for the dance all go 
to form the mosaic pattern of broad- 
casting. We have old-time dance music 
for moderns, variety and comedy 
shows, drama ranging from the play 
of ideas to the simple boy loves girl 
formula, symphony orchestras, organ 
recitals, soap operas, sonatas and 
Shoo-Fly-Pie ..... A few days at 
home in bed with your radio beside 
you will convince you that at least 
very little in the way of entertainment 
is forgotten by the “long haired” boys 
of the C.B.C. If you do get the oppor- 
tunity of listening for a day or two, 
I can guarantee that you will either 
be killed or cured.” 


Entertainment First 


A neat parallel between Bush’s idea 
of entertainment first, and education 
second, is the remark he made recent- 
ly to his only daughter, 15-year-old 
Marilyn. The girl was agitating to go 
to another school where both the 
scholastic and expense standards are 
higher. Unfortunately, she needed 
some equally expensive dental work, 
and Bush ended the discussion with 
“Listen, dearie, we’ll get you beautiful 
first, and worry about your education 
afterward.” 

It was 1926 when Bush first decided 
to break into radio. He had been first 
tenor with the Adanac quartette for 
five years, doing concert work in the 
United States. He came back to To- 
ronto to open the first Canadian radio 
advertising agency known as Radio 
Broadcasting Services. The same year 
he married Edna Wood, an early 
aquaintance of church choir days. In 
1927 he went to the Toronto station 
of CFRB as announcer and manager. 
“I was fired,” says Bush, “for two 
reasons. First, I was not a good 
enough announcer, and secondly I 
couldn’t bring in much business. The 
station was so intent on improving its 
equipment it was usually off the air, 
which rather discouraged prospective 
sponsors.” 

At this point he decided that even 
if radio was here to stay, Bush wasn't. 


At Hamilton a dock was being built. 
He spent the spring of 1928 counting 
the strokes required to drive in the 
foundation poles. Within a year he 
was back in Toronto announcing on 
CKNC, the Canadian Carbon Station, 
and two years later he had become 
station manager. Those were the 
nostalgic days of radio, when shows 
were put on with an engineer and a 
prayer, and radio was really just a 
hobby. 

In 1933 Canadian radio began to 
organize and Bushnell was one of the 
first employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Commission, established under 
the chairmanship of Hector Charles- 
worth. Bushnell was appointed super- 
visor of programs for Ontario and 
Western Canada. His first secretary 
was the same Georgie Appleby. The 
Commission became the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. In 1937 
Bushnell was supervisor of programs 
for Canada, and last year he was 
made director general of programs 
for Canada. Where he will go next 
is anyone’s guess. He isn’t worrying 
about it. “I’m only forty-six,” he says, 
“and I’ve got all I can handle right 
now.” 

And during the past seven years 
Bush has certainly carried a big load. 
Radio programing in wartime is no 
sinecure. Schedules were overturned 
constantly and without warning. But 
Bushnell managed to guide the C.B.C. 
successfully through the crisis. 

Credit for the magnificent job of 
organizing the North American sec- 
tion of the B.B.C. shortwave goes to 
Bush. He went to England in 1940, 





just as the first sirens were blowing 
to herald the blitz. He was in Broad- 
casting House getting ready for a 
night’s schedule when the land mine 
made a direct hit. The bomb didn’t 
explode until half an hour later when 
the bomb crew were dismantling it. 
“We went on that night anyway,” he 
commented, “During the whole war 
we missed only 10 minutes of broad- 
casting on the American Service.” 

Bushnell also has the doubtful 
honor of being the man to introduce 
soap operas to England. He suggested 
that a successful American method of 
presenting every-day problems and 
their solutions is the daytime serial. 
And so the popular “Front Line 
Family” was originated along those 
lines. It was a novel technique to the 
B.B.C., and judging from other similar 
B.B.C. shows, a.continuing one. 

At the moment Bush’s big problem 
is to convert radio back to peace. The 
listeners, used to the excitement of 
wartime broadcasts, are switching on 
their radios less often. Broadcasters 
themselves are finding the business 
dull. No longer does Bushnell sit in 
his shirtsleeves before a battery of 
telephones in a temporary office next 
to the news room, juggling programs 
for split-second changes to keep pace 
with such big radio moments as Dun- 
kirk, Dieppe, D-Day, V-E Day, V-J 
Day. Whether anyone can accomplish 
this switchover until the memory of 
those exciting days has somewhat 
faded is questionable. But if sincerity, 
experience and honest belief in the 
value of radio can turn the trick, then 
Bushnell will swing it. 
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Austrians Are Still Attractive; 
Possibility of Their Revival 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Vienna. 


B FORE revisiting Austria I shared 

the view, which I believe is fairly 
general among those who have a 
warm spot for this country because 
of its music or from the memory of 
earlier visits there, that it was pro- 
bably finished and would not recover 
from this second heavy blow within 
a generation. It was. summed up in 
the phrase, ‘Poor Austria!” 

Starting with this point of view, 
my impressions of the vitality of the 
people and the condition of the coun- 
try were rather encouraging. If this 
country had a chance, I think that it 
could revive and offer its people a 
reasonably good future. 

This would be very different from 
its past, on a smaller scale, but decent 
and moderate and according to its 
traditions—in fact a development of 
democratic socialism not unlike that 
of Labor Britain. This accounts to a 
considerable extent I think for the 
affinity which Britons feel for Austria, 
and the interest which Laborite as 
well as Conservative politicians fre- 
quently express in her affairs. 

Everything is relative. Taking the 
long-term view Austria’s position and 
prospects have, of course, declined 
greatly since 1918. The culture of 
Vienna, like that of Paris, is a mellow, 
aging one. But, by an amazing turn 
of the wheel of fate, “poor little 
Austria” is now in far better condition 
than her so recently immensely more 
powerful, and domineering, German 
neighbor. 

And it was my feeling that the 
Austrians had preserved their spirit 
better than have the Czechs, in some- 
what similar circumstances. The 
seven-year German occupation in no 
way succeeded in Prussianizing them. 
They are still very much the Aus- 
trians whom I remember from ten 
and fifteen years ago. And these “soft” 
people are standing up with quite 
surprising firmness to the attempted 
Russian penetration. 


No Eastward Dreams 


There is none of the confusion of 
spirit evident here which I found in 
Czechoslovakia. There, old pan- 
Slavist doctrines have brought on a 
confusing spiritual struggle: “Shall 
we remain with the West, or turn to 
the East?” Here, the people haven’t 
even dreamed of turning eastward. 

The Russians, as I see it, are quite 
baffled as to how to go about winning 
Austria. They have no real political 
bridgehead here, as they have in 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. Communism has never made 
any headway in Austria because 
democratic Socialism made such a 
fine record and proved to people it 
could offer an incomparably better 
life than Communism. 

This conviction of past years has 
been immensely strengthened by the 
reaction of the gentlemen from “the 
workers’ paradise” when they found 
that workers in Vienna lived “like 
bourgeois”, in unbelievable comfort,— 
and looted their possessions. 

Culturally the Russians have even 
less of an opening in Austria than 
politically. There could hardly be a 
sharper contrast than that between 
the raw, harsh and intolerant culture 
of Soviet Russia and the mellow, 
huMenistic and tolerant culture of 
Austria. The Soviets simply have no 
place to Degin here. 

This is apparently why they are 
now concentrating on gaining an 
economic stranglehold on the country 
as the only way »f perpetuating their 
influence in this strategic centre of 
Europe when, or if they evacuate 
their occupation force. This is why 
the struggle of the four occupation 
powers is now centred on the question 
of the recent seizure of “German 
assets” by the Soviets. 

The Soviets have seized quite arbi- 
trarily, in the last few weeks, con- 
cerns making up 60 per cent of Acs- 
trian heavy industry, estates including 
some of the best land in the country, 
the oil fields and the Danube Shipping 


Company, which handles a large part 
of the commerce of Central Europe 
and the Balkans and has its head- 
quarters in Vienna. In the Jatter case, 
the Soviets simply marched a platoon 
into the British sector, occupied the 
shipping company offices, and defied 
us to eject them. 

The Soviets demand these assets as 
reparations, quoting the Potsdam 
Declaration. But Potsdam specified 
that the powers must agree first on 
what were truly German assets. 
Obviously there was never any inten- 
tion of declaring “German” all the 
factories and installations which the 
Germans seized in many lands, in- 
cluding Russia, in the years 1938-45. 


Facts on Ownership 


The facts concerning the properties 
which have been seized in Austria, 
which I have from an incontestable 
source, are that as of March 1938, 
when the Germans marched in, 84 of 
the 85 estates concerned were purely 
Austrian in ownership; 67 cf the in- 
dustrial concerns were _ Austrian- 
owned with some foreign, but non- 
German participation; 11 firms had 
from seven to fifty per cent of Ger- 
man capital; and 47 firms were be- 
tween fifty and one hundred per cent 
German. Perhaps the weakest point 
in the Russian claim is that 18 of the 
estates which they have seized were 
Jewish before the Germans forced 
their sale at sacrifice prices in 1938. 

This situation is being brought to 
a crisis by the vote of the Austrian 
parliament to nationalize all major 
industries. This will become legally 
effective 31 days after notice of it is 
given to the Allied Control Commis- 
sion. If by that date the Soviets still 
maintained their present stand, they 
would be defying the other occupying 
powers, as well as the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and a first-class crisis would 
be precipitated. The latter has so far 
withheld the presentation of the bill 
to the Control Council, and the Soviet 
representative has called a_ special 
meeting of the Council to ask it to 
reject any such presentation. 

What the outcome will be no one 
in Vienna knows. But this is the sort 
of thing which urges Byrnes and 
Bevin to get the peace treaty for 
Austria settled as soon as possible 
and the occupying forces out. The 
Soviets are just as clearly intent on 
delaying any peace treaty until they 
have some secure grip on the country 

and in this case an economic grip 
seems the only one possible for them. 

The struggle is all the more acute 
in this sector because, as most Allied 
authorities in Vienna appear to be- 
lieve, the Russians have by no means 
decided that they will remain indefi- 
nitely in occupation of Eastern Aus- 
tria. Already, according to official 
Austrian information, the Red Army 
occupation force has been reduced 
since the end of last year from half a 
million men to 80,000—though this is 
still more than the combined forces 
of the other three occupants. 


Contagious Paradise? 


Few British or Austrian officials 
were willing to assert definitely that 
they were sure that the Russians 
would go home. But it was thought 
that they wouldn’t care to have their 
troops left in contact with life beyond 
the borders of paradise, and with the 
Austrian mentality, for any long 
period, nor would they care constantly 
to introduce new troops into such 
surroundings. Besides, they will need 
their men at home, war losses of 
young men having been very heavy. 

Vienna is full of stories about the 
Russians, from those which women 
still tell with a shudder, of the first 
weeks of the occupation, to some 
which happened during my stay. On 
the day we arrived, my conducting 
officer was watching some children 
swimming in the Danube Canal, in 
the heart of the residential district. 
When a couple of the bigger boys 
swam near a bridge, a Russian sentry 


posted on it fired his rifle in the air 
and waved them to keep away. 

As to the early days, a little old 
lady, spirited and intelligent, told me 
that during the time the water supply 
was cut off in the taps, the women 
would always gather in fives and 
sixes to go several blocks to draw it 
in pails. House doors were kept locked 
all the time, and when there was a 
knock at night and people looking 
out from the windows saw one or 
several Russians below, they would 
all shout “Help, Police!” at the top 
of their lungs, and the whole street 
would join in and keep it up until the 
men made off, or the Russian military 
patrol came along. 


Victory Orgy 


They were not shouting for fun: it 
is estimated by responsible Viennese 
that during the first day of the 
Russian occupation 80,000 women 
young and old, were raped. The after- 
math of this was that, after the Bri- 
tish, French and Americans came in 
the Russian garrison felt keenly the 
difference between the attitude of the 
Viennese towards our troops, with 
whom they talked and associated 
freely, and towards them, whom they 
shunned completely. 

Even today, as another correspcn- 
dent told me, the first question which 
a Russian colonel asked him when he 
stopped him after taking a girl home 
“deep in Russia”, late at night, was 
“Tell me, what do the Viennese girls 
say about us?” My friend was quick- 
witted. He said, “My dear colonel, 
your Russian officers have spoiled 
them; a civilian has no chance any 
more.” 

In the early days, when Russian 
soldiers—and “Russian” in this sense 
covers a great many primitive peoples 
from Central Asia—looted the famous 
apartment houses of the Viennese 
Socialists, and the people protested 
that they, too, were workers, the 
answer was always: “How can yole 
be workers when you live like bour- 
geois?” 

The universally practised trick of 
asking for the time and then grabbing 
a person’s watch led to a famous inci- 
dent which is still recounted. In the 
first movie house reopened in Vienna 
the Russians were showing a news- 
ree] of the Potsdam Conference. When 
Stalin entered the picture and walked 
over towards Churchill with his hand 
outstretched some wit in the audience 
shouted “Oori!”’, and broke up the 
show. The Russians tried to find the 
offender, without success, then closed 
the show until a new film was secured. 

It was doubtless the same Viennese 
wit who dubbed the statue of a Red 
Army man in heroic pose, which the 
Russians erected to themselves, “the 
statue to the Unknown Looter”. In 
Berlin, Prague and Vienna I have 
come across these monuments to the 
Russian liberators, tributes which 
would have had somewhet more 
validity and comprehension had they 
been erected by the “liberated”, in 
genuine gratitude. 


Desertion 


The excesses of the first weeks do 
seem, however, to have been due 
mainly to a breakdown in discipline 
and to sheer primitiveness. Red Army 
deserters in the whole Central 
European area are estimated in the 
tens of thousands. Many have been 
rounded up and others are in DP. 
camps, but some still operate in gangs 
in the mountains of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Rumania and Bulgaria, in- 
variably described by the Soviet 
authorities as “men of Vlasov”, the 
renegade Ukrainian general recently 
executed. 

As to the primitiveness, the stories 
are illuminating. One person whom I 
met saw three Russian soldiers prac- 
tising riding down a hill in Grinzing 
on nice, new “liberated” bicycles. (And 
as far as that goes quite a lot of 
odds and ends were “liberated” by 
our own troops in Europe.) When 
after several hours, only one of the 
Russians persisted in his new plea- 
sure, a lad came wheeling around a 
corner, whistling, with his hands in his 
pockets, on an old lady’s model bike. 
The Russian stopped him in wonder 
at this superior machine, forced him 
without any difficulty to trade, went 
up the hill and rode down with his 
hands in his pockets and came a 
cropper, while the lad made off with 
the shiny new bike! In the same way, 





another person told me that a Russian 
came up to him, saying “Oori!”, and 
when he heard his cheap watch tick- 
ing away merrily, kept it and handed 
him over three far more expensive 
watches—which had stopped running 
and wouldn’t tick any more! 

I trust the reader won’t think that 
these stories are mere malicious gos- 
sip. They have some _ significance 
when you hear that a common saying 
among Russian soldiers in Berlin and 
Vienna is, “We don’t want to go home 
until we have water that comes from 
the wall, light that comes from the 
ceiling, and the magic talking ma- 
chine (the telephone).” 

The recognition of their backward- 
ness which has been forced on them in 
contradiction to years of propaganda 
that everything in Sovietland is best, 
also helps to explain some of the re- 
actions of Russian officers. True, many 
of them actually do seem to believe 
still that they made the Sherman 
tank, and some of our other Lend- 
Lease machines. A young British 
Guards officer, one of the finest types 
I have met on my trip, told me of 
the battles he had with three Russian 
colonels and three majors whom he 
escorted for ten weeks in Allied terri- 
tory. 

Coming upon a squadron of British 
Shermans, they said, “Ah, you have 
some of our tanks.” He answered in 
surprise that they were, of course, 
Shermans which had been given to 
them by the Americans, just as they 
had been given to the Red Army. This 
dented the Russian convictions no 
whit. So the next time they came 
upon Shermans, the British officer 
took his Russian guests over and 
pointed to the signs inside, in English. 
“But naturally,” the Russians replied, 
“when we make them for export we 
put on signs in English.” 


Gift-Horse Looking 


Meeting a convoy of Chevrolet 
trucks brought up the question of 
where they were made. In this case 
the Russians admitted that the Chev- 
rolet was made in America. The 
Soviet Government had recognized 
that it was the best one for the job, 
so had bought them. (So much for 
the three hundred thousand Lend- 
Lease trucks on which the Red Army 
rolled to victory.) The jeep, too, had 
been selected, bcught and paid for 
by the Soviets, it seemed. 

The Rolls-Royce produced a differ- 
ent angle. The Briton, anxious to call 
attention to a British achievement, 
quoted the Rolls-Royce engines. Yes, 
the Russian officers had heard of 
them, and they were very good—but 
made by the Americans. When the 
Briton said he had been in the factory 
in Britain and seen them being 
assembled, the Russians answered 
that of course some might be assem- 
bled in Britain, after being made in 
the States. 

In exasperation, the Briton fibbed 
that he knew the British inventor, 
and had seen the drawings. The Rus- 
sians replied that anyone could say 
they had invented it. Next day, the 
Briton overheard one of the Russians 
telling a compatriot about the Rolls- 
Royce engine “which was made in 
Britain”. But they never admitted 
this to him. That would have meant 
loss of face, after the stand they had 
taken. 

This attitude came out too, in their 


request for various things of which 
they were obviously short in their 
own supply department, but which 
they invariably demanded as a right, 
rather than requested as a favor, and 
received with appropriate thanks. 
Very early they asked for British 
clothes: shirts, underwear, sox and 
shoes. Of course, they “had plenty in 
their own stores back in Vienna”. So 
the Briton suggested that it would 
probably be simpler to have the things 
sent forward to them, than to secure 
the necessary permit to draw on Bri- 
tish stores. 


Squeaking Wheel 


Well, it seemed that their permits 
in their cwn stores “ran out” if they 
were away over a fortnight. They 
pressed the matter, and with some 
trouble the Briton secured quite a 
pile of shirts and underwear and sox 
for the six Russians, and brought 
them to their quarters. They looked 
at them, and asked “where are the 
shoes?” That was all they ever said 
about the matter. 

Later, they asked for a radio to be 
put in each of their rooms. The 
British officer did manage to secure 
one radio—upon which he was asked 
“where are the other five?” When he 
had occasion to go to their quarters 
afterwards, the Briton always found 
them listening to American jazz. They 
had asked for the radios to “listen to 
Moscow”. And they invariably ex- 
plained that reception from Moscow 
was too bad that evening. 

They were quite decent chaps in 
their way, my friend insisted. It was 
just that they belonged to an utterly 
different world. As a different kind 
of story, a woman told me that she 
had found herself in a street-car with- 
out fare money, and a Russian officer 
came over, paid her fare, and went 
back to his seat. 

But there should be at least a little 
about the Austrians themselves in an 
article on Austria. Entering the 
country I had it impressed on me 
afresh that they are an exceptionally 
attractive people, one with whom one 
gets on very easily. Coming into the 
American zone on the Upper Danube 
I was at once struck by the number 
of newly-painted houses, the cleanly 
dressed people, the amount of repair 
work which has been done in towns 
and villages, and the number of new 
houses built with all the old craft- 
manship. 


Low Rations 


This is in the countryside where 
people have enough to eat and work 
on, and where damage is generally 
so small that a little extra effort will 
bring things ‘back to normal’. In 
Linz and Vienna conditions are very 
different. Where there is a lot of 
damage, which will obviously take 
years to repair, it is harder to begin 
on it with any heart. (Vienna appears 
to be damaged somewhat more than 
London but not in comparison to any 
large German city.) Besides, the 
people in the Austrian cities just 
haven’t the energy, on the lowest 
rations of Europe. 

It was in Vienna, for the first time 
on this trip, that I saw people walking 
slowly and with effort, or sitting 
apathetically on the benches along 
the boulevards. A fraction of the 
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U.N.R.R.A. help which has poured 
into the roaring Italian black market 
would have made a lot of difference 
in Vienna. 

Then, industry and commerce are 
almost at a complete standstill in 
Vienna and other Austrian cities, 
waiting on Big Four agreement as to 
the disposition of industry, and quite 
without raw materials to work with. 
The situation has come to the point 
where, if you want a pair of shoes 
repaired, the man will ask you to 
bring in the sole leather, thread and 
nails. If you want shirts made, as an 
acquaintance of mine did, after bring- 
ing in the material and the buttons 
from Italy (where textiles are in 
great profusion), you are likely to be 
asked for thread. 

The Austrians are still excellent 
workers, and they are not lazy. In the 
main egricultural area, Russian- 
occupied Lower Austria, in spite of a 
shortage of 80,000 farm workers, 6,000 
horses and 1,800 tractors, the entire 
area was sown to crop this year. It 
may prove to be another thing to 
collect and distribute this food pre- 
duction equally among the population, 
urban and country, since there are 
scarcely any goods to offer the farm- 
ers in exchange. That is much the 
same everywhere in Europe. 


Blue Plate Special 


But there is hardly any black 
marketing in Vienna, and out in com- 
pany with some 20 pecple cne nignt, 
I found only one who knew of a black 
market restaurant. He worked on a 
socialist paper, and only a few days 
ago when they published a letter 
denouncing a black market restaurant 
they received a dozen letters the next 
day asking for its address! There is, 
however, one notable exception. The 
Soviets operate one of the seized 
Danube river steamers on a short 
evening cruise out of the city, serving 
dinner at 300 Schillings, or thirty 
dollars. 

Few can have such loose money, 
for all the old currency has been 
called in, and people limited to 150 
Schillings of the new money, with a 
drawing account of 150 Schillings a 
month on top of their wages. Similar 
drastic currency operations have been 
carried through successfully in Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia, and are 
badly needed in France and Italy. 

I spent some interesting hours with 
that vigorous British Laborite Jenny 
Lee, wife of Aneurin Bevan, in her 
search for the truth of how the Vien- 
nese were living and the need 
for continued British aid after 
U.N.R.R.A. ceases. Of this she was 
left in no doubt. 

One of the things which amazed her 
was the discovery that some factories 
in the Vienna area trade some of their 
production directly to farmers to se- 
cure food to give their workers lunch, 
off the ration. Miss Lee’s first re- 
action was “blac marketing’. But 
our Viennese com;anions cxplain d 
that it was just elementary self-help. 
How could people work cn 900 calories 
a day? 


Barter Broken 


One of the government’s efforts to 
restart industry has been to offer iron 
ore to Czechoslovakia in exchange for 
coal. The deal was made: a car of 
iron ore for two cars of coal. Then 
the Czechs wanted to reduce it to a 
car and a half of coal, and since 
most of the coal would then have 
been used up in hauling the iron ore, 
the exchange fell through. 

Under such immense and compli- 
cated difficulties Austrian industrial 
and urban life lies stagnant—while 
life goes on in the country, although 
far from prosperously. Yet in spite 
of everything there are still optimists 
who assert that if they could get the 
peace settled, the occupation armies 
off their back, and some kind of a 
chance, they could make the country 
a going concern again. 

I am inclined to agree with them. 
But will they get the chance? With- 
out it, without any idea of their 
future, or of how much their industry 
is to be stripped from them, and with- 
out some freeing of trade in the 
Danubian region and to the outer 
world, they are dcomed to live and 
die in a poor-house. Fortunately, they 
are still borne up by the friendly 
attitude of the Western powers, and 
by the hope that our efforts to get a 
favorable treaty may yet succeed. 









YES .» » BUT WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


Little you care how much silver is contained in the 50c piece you take into a store. 
What you want to know is what it will buy. 


Well, that depends very much on yourself, ourselves, and the millions of others like 
us. If free and careless spending brings inflation, your 50c piece will buy less and less 
as prices rise .. . how much less, no one can say. 

You can guard against inflation . . . and, if you are a No. 1 citizen, you wi/J, 

How?. . . By conservation in your personal finances . . . 

Here are five ways you can fight inflation: 

e Hold on to your Victory Bonds 


e Buy only those goods which are in fair supply and 
save your money for the day when goods 
now in short supply will be readily available 


e Avoid black market purchases 
e Keep up your insurance 


e Build up your savings account 


This means wise spending and wise saving. 


This is conservation—the first requisite for personal 
security—the first attribute of good citizenship. 
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SAVE FOR YOURSELF... AND YOU SAVE FOR CANADA” 
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Quebec Teachers Fume 
over Lowered Wages 


By ELIZABETH NORRIE 


The Quebec Department of Edu- 
cation is confronted again with 
a salary problem involving their 
women teachers. Dynamic Leo 
Guindon, president of the Corpor- 
ation Générale, is fighting for 
the teachers. The trouble began 
last spring when a bill passed 
by the provincial legislature set 
the minimum salary at $600. This 
summer when it came to con- 
tract-signing time hundreds of 
teachers were informed that $600 
was to be their board's top price. 
So the teachers refused to sign 
their contracts. 

Miss Elizabeth Norrie, Educa- 
tion Editor for the Montreal 
Gazette, says that 200,000 rural 
Catholic pupils will be affected 
by the outcome. 


we several thousand Quebec 
Catholic women teachers work 
for $600 next year, or will doors of 
hundreds or rural schools remain 
closed? 

It was an answer to this question 
-which the Quebec government, de- 
partment of education, and teachers’ 
association officials were seeking 
this week, as they found themselves 
confronted, for the second summer 
in succession, with an education crisis 
involving teachers, salaries, and con- 
tracts, and threatening paralysis of 
the education system. 

Affected are an estimated 5,000 
rural women, or approximately 45 
per cent of the province’s 11,000 
French-speaking teachers. 

The core of the problem is the mis- 
interpretation of a recent government 
enactment on the part of more than 
1,000 small Catholic school commis- 
sions. 

Central figure in the battle scene 
is dynamic, U.S.-born Leo Guindon, 
the diminutive French-speaking 
teachers’ president who has steered 
his flock through crises before this, 
and who says now, “If the school 
commissions don’t want to pay, there 
won’t be any schools open.” 

Yet Leo Guindon is no strike-maker. 


True, the word “strike” (“la gréve” 
in French) cropped up last summer 
when Montreal Catholic teachers 


were up against a school board which 
said, in essence, “We Know you won 
a case against us in arbitration pro- 
ceedings but we have no money to 
pay you your awards. What are you 
going to do about it?” 





Aerial view of Bordon Common, Eng- 
land, where 20,000 war vehicles of 
all types will shortly be auctioned, 
The railroad which carried thousands 
of Canadians between London and 
Bordon camp is back of the trees. 


It cropped up again this summer 
when Verdun Catholic teachers found 
that promised pay raises were not 
forthcoming (Catholic women teach- 
ers in that Montreal suburb were 
working on a $625 — $1,200 salary 
scale and Catholic men on a $900 — 
$2,500 scale.) 

It’s cropping up now in connection 
with Quebec’s latest education poser. 

But Leo Guindon, who only speaks 
broken English, and who, for the 
past two years has devoted full time 
to the organization of the French 
Catholic teachers, has so far manag- 
ed to direct each campaign with the 
skill of a symphony conductor. The 
French Catholic teachers with one 
accord have surged towards strike 
votes, and with the tide turned, and 
Leo Guindon at their head, they man- 
aged to effect government interven- 
tion at the eleventh hour. There are 
those that confidently believe that 
government intervention will once a- 
gain be necessary to counteract the 
threatened paralysis of the province’s 
rural education system, and that such 
intervention will be forthcoming. 


No Arbitration 


The trouble all began last spring 
when the controversial Bill 48—‘An 
Act to Ensure the Progress of Educa- 
tion’? was passed by the provincial 
legislature. In that bill was a clause 
which set $600 as the legal minimum 
salary for Quebec teachers, but which 
added: ‘“—no dispute between male 
or female teachers and school com- 
missioners or trustees, in rural mu- 
nicipalities, as to problems of remun- 
eration or working conditions, can 
be submitted to arbitration or concili- 
ation commissions or committees.” 

It so happened that many rural 
Catholic school commissions, through 
the efforts of the Corporation Géné- 
rale des Instituteurs et Institutrices 
Catholiques de la Province de Quebec, 
had recently agreed to a $600-$900 
salary scale for their teachers. Catho- 
lic men were fairly well satisfied 
with this, but their satisfaction has 
been short-lived. This summer, when 
it came to contract-signing time, 
hundreds of these rural boards in- 
formed the teachers that $600 was 
their top price, and that collective 
agreements, signed last year with 
their staffs, were out. 

The weapon of arbitration taken 
out of their hands, the teachers turn- 
ed to their professional organization 
for advice. That advice has been not 
to sign any personal contracts with 
school boards and to hold out for the 
salaries to which the teachers are en- 
titled according to salary scales in ef- 
fect last year (the majority of these 
scales, where scales existed, granted 
$50 yearly increments within the 
$600-$800 or $600-$900 range). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Guindon, the Corpora- 
tion Générale president, “very few 
teachers indeed” have signed person- 
al contracts, and the vast majority 
of the 8,500 rural Catholic women 
teachers will remain firm in their 
intention not to return to classes un- 
til their rightful salaries of $700, 
$750, $800, $850, or even $900 have 
been guaranteed. 


Martyrs 


Said Mr. Guidon, “If I were a wo- 
man, I wouldn’t say work for $800 a 
year—-I’d say ‘no work’ for less than 
$1,000”. ‘“‘Women,” he added, “are the 
martyrs in this business.” 

At least one school board has gone 
further than taking the $600 mini- 
mum as a maximum. Information has 
reached Mr. Guindon’s Montreal of- 
fice that the Catholic schoo] commis 
sion of l‘Assomption (some 15 miles 
from Montreal) ‘fired” its six wo- 
men teachers, informing them, ver- 
bally, that the reason for their dis- 
missal was the fact that they were 
members of the Federation Catho- 
lique des Institutrices Rurales, which 
last December, along with the Fed- 
eration Provinciale des Instituteurs 
Ruraux and the Federation des Insti- 
tuteurs et Institutrices Catholiques 





des Cités et Villes de la Province de 
Quebec, was incorporated into the 
Corporation Générale. 

Corporation Générale lawyers were 
immediately assigned the task of as- 
certaining whether this was suffic- 
ient reason for legal dismissal of the 
teachers. But, in the meantime, 1|’As- 
somption is reported to have hired 
six young teachers (one of whom has 
no teacher’s diploma) for the $600 
minimum. 

The provincial superintendant of 
education, Hon. Victor Doré, entered 
the lists on the teachers’ behalf last 
June, when he sent a circular letter 
to all rural Catholic school commis- 
sions pointing out that $600 was the 
new legal minimum, not maximum, 
and urging all commissions to pay, 
during the 1946-47 school years, the 
same salaries they paid in 1945-46, 
where those salaries were above the 
$600 mark. 

True, many school boards claim, 
undoubtedly justly, in many cases, 
that they cannot afford to pay higher 
than $600, but teachers charge that 
in other instances boards are taking 
advantage of the “no arbitration” 
clause of Bill 48 to reduce rural 
teachers to a worse state of penur- 
iousness than any they have exper- 
ienced during the last few years, 
when wartime teacher shortages forc- 
ed school boards to augment meagre 
salaries in a meagre manner. 


All of which brings up the question 
of teacher shortage in French Quebec 
(Quebec has a dual education system, 
with religion as the dividing line). 
The teachers’ provincial organization 
estimates that there were 1,357 Catho- 
lic women instructors teaching on 
permit in Quebec schools last year. 
“There was a shortage even without 
any added difficulties,” said Mr. Guin- 
don. “Think what there will be this 
year if rural teachers refuse to re- 
turn to work!” 


Teacher Shortage 


The situation with regard to the 
Quebec Catholic teacher shortage ap- 
pears vague, however, since Dr. B. O. 
Filteau, provincial director of Catho- 
lic education, stated recently, in an 
interview, that although there would 
probably be a_ shortage of rural 
teachers during the beginning of the 
year, schools would be fully staffed 
“a little later on.” 

But that was before this business 
of rural women teachers and the 
$600 minimum salary came to a head. 

Last year at this time it looked as 
if both Protestant and Catholic 
schools in Montreal would be closed 
in September. Protestant schools 
would close because the Montreal 
Protestant Central School Board de- 
clared itself unable to offer its 1,600 
teachers full-term contracts by rea- 


son of the inability to guarantee sala- 
ries for a full year, while the 1,600 
teachers viewed short-term contracts 
as illegal and would have none of 
them. Catholic schools would be 
forced to close because the retro- 
active salary increases and the collec- 
tive agreement awarded the 2,000 lay 
teachers by an arbitration board, 
although approved by the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission were not 
implemented. 

This year some 200,000 rural Catho- 
lic pupils and _ several thousand 
teachers (there are 8,500 rural Catho- 
lic woman teachers, more than half 
of whom have reported trouble with 
their school boards), will be affected 
unless a settlement is brought about 
between the boards and_ teachers. 

Last week at a meeting of the 
Provincial Secretary Hon. Omer 
Coté, and representatives of the 
teachers and rural commissioners, 
it was announced that by new educa- 
tion laws subsidies up to 75 per 
cent may be paid by the government. 
Representatives of the teachers have 
taken hope from the announcement. 
However, it would not be certain be- 
fore the end of the month whether 
the commissioners would in turn be 
generous towards the teachers, and 
pay more than the $600 minimum. 
Rural teachers were meeting again 
this week in convention at Murray 
Bay to thresh out the matter. 











“EVERY MONTH FOR 15 YEARS” 


Cambledta., Soups record in the Star W eekly 


Away back in October, 1931, Canada’s largest 
soup makers, the CAMPBELL SOUP Company 
Ltd. began using monthly full-colour pages in 
the Star Weekly. Every month since ihen, sum- 
mer and winter, the Campbell Soup page has 
appeared in the Star Weekly. Then in May, 1945, 
as further evidence of their confidence in the Star 
Weekly, Campbell Soup DOUBLED their space, 


and are running two colour pages every month. 


More than 900,000 Canadian homes pay a 
dime every week in the year for the Star Weekly. 
In the urban market, where 77.5% of Canada’s 
retail business is transacted, 675,991 out of 


The STAR WEEKL 


1,100,337 English speaking families buy, and 
buy from, the Star Weekly. 


Because the Star Weekly blankets this rich 
buying audience, many other Star Weekly adver- 
tisers have success stories to tell. 
largest food manufacturers in Canada increased 
their Star Weekly advertising by 279% in five 
years’ time. The Star Weekly has done, and is 
doing, a fine selling job for its advertisers, both 
large and small, from coast to coast. 
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Oxford Has Its Problems as the 
Birthplace of Lord Nuffield 


By P. O'D. 


London. 


| paeeiagedage some sixty years or so 
ago a small boy, small even for 
his age, began his business career by 
mending bicycles for five shillings a 
week in Oxford, that beautiful city 
has become a serious problem to it- 
self. The small boy grew up to own 
a little bicycle shop, to go into the 
garage business, to start assembling 
motor cars on his own in the suburb 
of Cowley, to found Morris Motors, 
to become Lord Nuffield, and so to 
turn Oxford into a great industrial 
centre. That is the problem. 

Except for the enterprise and ab- 
ility of Lord Nuffield and the acci- 
dent of his having been born there, 
Oxford would still probably be a 
university and market town, with the 
spirit of the Middle Ages brooding 
over its quiet and lovely streets and 
walls and gardens. It offers no spe- 
cial attractions to the industrialist, 
no supplies of raw material, no han- 
dy sources of power. But industry 
is a gregarious beast, and one great 
establishment tends to attract others. 
Already the ancient city is the centre 
of a vast industrial development 
which threatens to submerge it. 

No one really is to blame—certain- 
ly not Lord Nuffield, who is a most 
loyal and devoted son of Oxford 
Town. There are his immense bene- 
factions to the University as evidence 
of his pride in it, and his desire to 
further its welfare in every way pos- 
sible. It is simply that the seed he 
planted has grown at such a pace 
that, like the ivy, it is climbing all 
over the parent oak. 

The City of Oxford itself now has 
a population of over 100,000, prac- 
tically double what it was in 1912, 
when William Morris first began 
making motor cars; and it is the cen- 
tre of a huge suburban development, 
so that the population of the entire 
area is very much greater. 

It is true that what might be call- 
ed the University Town is still intact. 
No one is_ proposing to _ build 
a factory alongside Magdalen or the 
Bodleian, but, naturally, such an in- 
rushing tide of population threatens 








No more 
flea parties 


Boss, I’m sick and tired of being a 
flea lunch ... and playing host to 
a band of capering critters. Let’s 
give ’em the old ONE-TWO! 

ONE—In my bath, use Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Soap; it makes a clean 
sweep of fleas, and soothes my skin. 

TWO —Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder kills fleas and flea eggs, 
nips new arrivals. Dust it into my 
coat and my undersides every week. 

Get SKIP-FLEA at the drug or 
pet store, Boss, and ask for a copy 
of the FREE new Sergeant’s Dog 
Book, or send this coupon. 
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to change the whole character of the 
place. Already its streets are crowd- 
ed with what is really alien traffic. 

Just what can be done to save the 
old Oxford is at present rather hard 
to see, especially as industry now en- 
joys priority rights over almost ev- 
erything else. But that something 
should be done must be obvious to 
all, and not only to college dons. The 
beauty and character of Oxford is 
a precious national heritage—indeed 
one might say, an international one. 
Any serious damage to that would be 
a calamity, for which no amount of 
industrial expansion would be a suf- 
ficient compensation. 


Dominion of Scotland? 


Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled 
don’t see any good reason why they 
shouldn’t have a considerably larger 
voice in the management of their 
own affairs. If Eire and Northern 
Ireland have their own governments, 
why not Scotland? No one surely 
can suggest that the Scotch are less 
fitted for Home Rule. Don’t they 
run most of the Empire? Now they 
want to run Scotland too. 

This is not a new movement. For 
sixty years or so proposals for Scot- 
tish Home Rule in one form or an- 
other have been coming up every now 
and then in Parliament. None of 
them has got very far. The subject 
has even become a sort of traditional 
joke—but not north o’ the Border. 
Up there they take it very seriously, 
and just now the ancient bee is once 
again buzzing loudly in the bonnet. 
It is still very much alive. 

The difficulty in the past has been 
that Scotsmen never seemed able to 
agree on what sort of Home Rule 
they wanted and just how much of 
it. There are a few red-hot Nation- 
alists—though very few—who de- 
mand something not unlike Dominion 
Status. But the average Scot is far 
too well aware of the manifold ad- 
vantages of the Union to be willing 
to forego them. He wants to have it 
both ways. 

At present an earnest attempt is 
apparently being made to reconcile 
these different points of view. Just 
recently at the annual meeting of 
the Scottish Conventicn, a resolution 
was passed calling for a National 
Assembly in Scotland that would re- 
present all shades of opinion and all 
the various interests concerned, and 
would come to agreement on a policy 
to be put before the British Govern- 
ment. 

Everything turns on that, an agreed 
policy. If the Scots can only make up 
their own minds, there seems to be 
little doubt they will get what want. 
Neither is there much doubt that there 
is some need of change. Scottish af- 
fairs at present are not receiving the 
attention they should. The Govern- 
ment simply hasn’t the time. It has 
too many national or nationalized 
fish to fry. So why shouldn’t the 
Scots fry their own? 


Cooperatives Want a Paper 


One of the really amazing com- 
mercial developments in this country 
has been the growth of the Coopera- 
tive movement. Chains of shops, 
factories, farms, hotels — and now, 
as seems likely, a daily newspaper. 
At a recent congress the delegates 
voted by a large majority for the 
establishment of a daily as soon as 
possible. They were not deterred 
by the warning that for a number 
of years such a newspaper could not 
be expected to bridge “the advertis- 
ing gap,” which would amount to 
about £12,500 a week. 

Obviously, ordinary commercial 
concerns are not going to contribute 
to a newspaper published by a 
movement which is out to take as 
much as possible of their business 
away from them. Such revenues 
can be expected only from concerns 
allied in one way or another with 
the movement. These concerns may 


be numerous, and notoriously .the 
“Co-ops” are very rich. But a steady 
drain of £12,500 a week is not one to 
be lightly undertaken. And they will 
be lucky if it is only that. 

Daily newspapers are expensive 
things. Besides, “kept” newspapers 
of this sort are seldom very good 
ones. But if that is how they want 
to spend their money — well, why 
should a newspaperman complain? 


Disappearing Tails 


The Eton-Harrow cricket match 
has always been one of the great sar- 
torial occasions of the year. At least, 
so it used to be. Nowhere else did 
you see so many tails and grey or 
shining black toppers. To go in any- 
thing else was to have everyone sus- 
pect that you had really come to look 
at the gas meters or inspect the 
drains, and had slipped out uninvited 
to see something of the play. Ata 
Buckingham Palace garden party you 
might get by in a lounge suit, and 
arouse no worse suspicion than that 
you were a Labor M.P. But not at 
Lord’s for the Eton-Harrow. There 
it had to be tails and topper, or you 
were made to feel like the victim in 
a Bateman drawing. 

This year, however, it was quite 
the other way around. If you went 
in the traditional regalia, as a friend 
of mine did, you were unmercifully 
ragged by all who knew you—except 


the kinder ones, who suspected that 
the moths had eaten up all the rest 
of your wardrobe. My friend, elderly 
and rather formal, was very sick 
about it. 

“They looked like a collection of 
rat catchers,” he said. “Might have 
been the Varsity match, with all 
those college dons turning up in 
pipes and rumpled tweeds. And the 
food was awful—not a bottle of 
fizzy to be seen anywhere. These in- 
fernal Socialists are spoiling every- 
thing. People seem afraid to dress 
like gentlemen any more. Soon we'll 
all be wearing handkerchiefs knotted 
around our necks instead of collars.” 

My heart bled for him, and we 
wept aloud. 


Fun For Their Lordships 


Lately the House of Lords has 
been having a lot of good clean fun 
defeating the Government. No less 
than four times in the last few 
weeks have their Lordships looked 
over the exercise-papers which the 
naughty boys of the Commons have 
sent up to them, and have made cor- 
rections in them with large blue pen- 
cils—the same blue as the blood. 
And then they have sent them back 
with caustic comments. 

Twice has this happened over the 
Coal Bill (the one to nationalize the 
industry), once over the Borrowing 
Bill, and once over a matter of agri- 


cultural policy. Not over the large 
fundamental principles of these 
Bills it is true, but over matters of 
detail sufficiently important in 
three of these cases to raise what is 
ominously called ‘a _ constitutional 
issue.” The operation has been in 
the nature of determined sniping, 
with some very pretty shooting by 
the coronetted old gentlemen in the 
hedges. 

It might be expected that the 
Government would get very hot and 
bothered, and would signal up some 
of its heavy artillery to deal with 
these road-blocks. The Government 
has done nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, it has accepted the 
emendations by their Lordships with 
an almost courtly grace. In this 
very constitutional country it is real- 
ized that the House of Lords is only 
performing its constitutional duty— 
and a very valuable one. 

With important Bills being rushed 
through the House of Commons at 
the present breathless pace, it is in- 
evitable that there should be a lot 
of loose ends flapping about in the 
breeze. Their Lordships have been 
carefully tying them up—with the 
emphasis on “carefully”. They 
mustn’t start tying the things up 
tight around the neck. Otherwise 
there might be a sound of tumbrils 
rattling over the stones in the dis- 
tance. 
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West Coast Fruit, Fish and Eggs 
Move Day and Night to Britain 


By P. W. LUCE 


Vancouver. 
RITISH Columbia is doing its 
fair share in feeding hungry 
Britons. It is even going short of 
one of its favorite foodstuffs, canned 
salmon, which has been practically 
off the market since early in 1945. 
Of the total pack of 1,467,000 cases 
of 48 pounds each, only 300,000 were 
allocated to the whole of Canada. 
The average for British Columbians 
worked out at about two ounces of 
the canned goods, but we did get an 
occasional slice of fresh fish. 

Since neither pilchards nor herrings 
are considered delicacies, housewives 
were quite willing to see Britain get 
the whole of the pilchard pack, 75,000 
cases, and share with U.N.R.R.A. in 
the 1,150,000 cases of herring. 

Three million pounds of frozen 
halibut went to the British Food 
Mission last vear, but that left a sub- 
stantial quantity for local consump- 
tion. This season only half as much 
is going across the ocean. The Eng 
lish and Scottish fishermen are back 
on the job in large numbers. Fish 
is unrationed, but John Bull is fed 
up with fish. He wants meat, and is 
getting approximately one pound a 
week. 

This province does not provide 
enough beef to supply its own needs, 
but somehow managed to ship 5,000,- 
000 pounds to Britain last year, or 
half a week’s ration for one half of 
the population. It was the first over- 
seas beef shipment from B.C., but 
an undetermined quantity will be sent 
this fall. 

Fruits and vegetables have also 
gone forward in large quantities. This 
year the Okanagan fruit growers 
have been asked for 850,000 boxes of 
apples, and it is hoped this order will 
be filled. 

At least $1,000,000 worth of rasp- 
berries and greengage treefruit pulp 
will go forward this season for Bri- 
tish jam factories. The raspberries 
are packed in barrels with a sulphur 
dioxide solution for a preservative. 

The barrels, as well as fruit boxes 
and other containers, 7re manufactur- 
ed in the province, which also has a 
big export trade in empties. 

Palestine took 3,500,000 containers 
for oranges and other citrus fruits in 
1945, but the recent wage boost and 
other production cost increases will 
compel the manufacturers to raise 
the price ten cents per box, and may 
have a serious effect on repeat or- 
ders. 


Eggs from B.C. entered the British 
market on a large scale last year 
for the first time. However, it is 
doubtful if they can compete with 
produce from Holland and Denmark 
when conditions return to normal. 
They are every bit as good, but the 
European countries can cut prices 
because of lower transportation costs. 
The province sent 78,040,000 eggs 
last year, not quite two eggs per in- 
habitant of the British Isles. 

Large quantities of dehydrated 
vegetables, canned milk, milk pow- 
der, and various concentrated foods, 
will continue to be shipped overseas 
so long as the economic factors per- 
mit, but producers are wary of tak- 
ing on new contracts under present 
conditions. Shipping continues to be 
a difficult problem. 

Meantime Britons will continue to 
live on a monotonous diet for a long 
time to come. A _ returned visitor 
made the sage remark that the only 
way a Canadian can get enough to 
eat overseas is to arrange to have 
food parcels mailed to him regularly 
from home. 


Labor Restlessness 


Twenty per cent of British Colum- 
bia’s wage earners are affected by 
Labor Minister Pearson’s ruling that 
the National War Labor Board’s 10- 
cent wage limit increase is not to be 
too strictly interpreted in this prov- 
ince, and that all cases will be decid- 
ed on their merits. His announcement 
may have stopped a general strike. 

Included among the 53,000 workers 
who were showing decided signs of 
restlessness were the following: 

32,000 coastal woodworkers, recent- 
ly granted a 15-cent increase whose 
case was up for review by the N.W.- 
L.B. 

4,000 steel shipyard workers, ask- 
ing for 15-cents an hour raise, and 
700 longshoremen, asking 18 cents, 
both before the N.W.L.B. for deci- 
sion. 

1200 steelworkers and 800 wooden 
boatyard workers, both before the 
Regional War Labor Board for a 15- 
cent increase. 

Temporarily restricted to 10-cent 
increases, but asking for reconsidera- 
tion by the R.W.L.B.: 3000 building 
trades workers, 400 machinists. 

Asking for 15-cent increases, with 
negotiations proceeding: 2500 hard 
rock miners now on strike, 800 foun- 
dry workers, and 2800 street rail- 
way employees who have voted, by 
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a small majority, to go on strike. 
These latter include women conduc- 
tors, most of whom are believed to 
have voted against accepting the B.C. 
Electric Railway Company’s offer of 
various concessions instead of the 
pay increases sought by the workers. 


Chinese Lecturers 


Two famous Chinese men of letters 
have started a fact-finding tour across 
Canada under the sponsorship of the 
Dominion government. They are Shu 
Sheh-yu, whose best known work is 
“Rickshaw Boy,” and Wan Chia-pao, 
whose first play “Thunderstorm,” 
which won wide acclaim in 1935, is 
an exposé of the evils of the tradi- 
tional family system which stifles 
ambition and enterprise in the young- 
er generation. 

The two literateurs will spend 
some time in all the major Canadian 
cities, and will contribute their im- 
pressions to Chinese and English 
magazines. Both studied in London, 
and will give addresses to Canadian 
Clubs and other organizations. 


Sport Revivals 


Pee-wee golf, which enjoyed conti- 
nent-wide popularity for a brief per- 
iod seventeen years ago, is to be re- 
introduced to Vancouver by a war 
veteran, E. A. McGirr. The city had 
thirty midget courses in 1929. 

Outdoor checkers are such a big 
attraction in Vancouver that the 
Parks Board has been asked to erect 
a building in Stanley Park where 
players can indulge in their favorite 
pastime when it is raining so hard 
that onlookers get discouraged and 
go away. The players’ themselves 
never quit until darkness sets in. 

The enthusiasts have asked for a 
building 100 feet by 30, with four 
large checker boards, 16 chess and 
checker tables, and seating accom- 
modation for 300. The claim is made 
that more persons watch the Stanley 
Parks games in the course of a year 
than come to the Symphony concerts 
in summer, and this may not be 
much of an exaggeration. Certainly it 
is not unusual for spectators to be 
four or five deep around the board. 

Several of the smaller parks have 
checker boards, always well patron- 
ized, though the players are nearly 
always the same. Kibitzing is practi- 
cally unknown. 


Site for Television 


The top of Grouse Mountain, easily 
accessible by automobile from Van- 
couver, is a particularly favorable 
position for transmission of television 
and frequency modulation  broad- 
casting, both of which have a some- 
what limited range. Transmitters 
on this peak could serve about half 


a million listeners in Vancouver, 
North Vancouver, Nanaimo, New 


Westminster, and the Fraser Valley. 
Victoria would be out of range. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kirt R. Swinton, 
manager of the electronics division of 
the R.C.A. Victor Company, Mon- 
treal, considers Grouse Mountain an 
almost ideal site for television broad- 
casting. He promises that frequency 
modulation receivers will soon be on 
the market that will be able to re- 
ceive both the old and the new type 
of service. 


B.C. Mineral Increase 


Minerals valued at $61,000,000 were 
dug out of B.C. in 1945, according to 
a report released by Hon. E. C. Car- 
son, minister of mines. This shows 
an increase of $6,000,000 in gross 
values over the 1944 returns. Coal 
production dropped from $8,200,000 
to $6,100,000, but lead and zine in- 
creased from $12,000,000 to $16,700, 
000. Copper dropped one-third, but 
higher prices brought in $3,200,000 as 
against $4,300,000. 


Fishermen's Rewards 


Spring salmon fishermen have been 
making mighty good money this sea- 
son. Some of the small boats opera- 
ting off Cape Scott have made as 
much as $2,000.00 in a single day, and 
scores of men have brought up fish 
worth several hundred dollars in one 
run. Halibut men frequently earn 
$30 a day while they are on the water, 
this including the time taken in 
travelling to and from the banks. 


Gillnetters average $125.00 a week 
for the season, and occasionally take 
in up to $1,000.00 a day. Seiners earn 
$5,000.00 a year, or even more. 
Fishing is hard work, and luck 
plays a big part in the returns. Some 
men finish the season with little to 
show for their exertions, but they are 
the exceptions. Those who toil with 
boats and nets must be of good phy- 
sique, willing to work long hours and 
do with little sleep, endure hardship 
and face hazards, but they get their 
just rewards. Fishing is said to pay 
higher earnings for the time actually 
devoted to it than any other primary 
industry. In many cases, the capital 
investment is small, though occasion- 
ally it may run as high as $20,000. 


Indian Rights 


In their demands for the general 
betterment of educational and health 
conditions on their reserves and set- 
tlements, the Indians of British Co- 
lumbia have put forward the argu- 
ment that their hereditary title to the 
lands of the province has never been 
extinguished by law, with the excep- 
tion of the Songhees Reserve, in 
Victoria. 

The British Parliament ignored a 
request for the necessary funds in 
1871, and nothing was done until 1920, 
when the Indians approached the Do- 
minion Government for a fiat to sue 
through the Privy Council. This was 
not granted. 

For the next seven years the ques- 
tion was discussed in a desultory 
fashion, and then a_ parliamentary 
committee was formed to consider the 
request of the Indians. 

There the matter rests. 


Another Lobster Experiment 


A second attempt is being made to 
raise Atlantic lobsters in B.C. waters. 
Three thousand crustaceans are being 
placed in a sheltered lagoon at De- 
parture Bay, near Nanaimo, and 


around Lasquiti Island, under the 
direction of the Biological Board of 
Canada. The B.C. Canners, Ltd., is 
financing the experiment, and it will 
be from ten to fifteen years before 
the success or failure of the experi- 
ment is definitely known. 

The Natural Fisheries Research 
Board does not know whether there 
are lobster parasites or natural ene- 
mies in B.C. waters, whether the 
proper foodstuffs grow on the rocks, 
or whether breeding conditions are 
propitious. 

The first attempt to transport 
lobsters was made about 30 years ago, 
when several hundred were shipped 
in boxes from the Maritimes. So as 
to prevent the lobsters from injuring 
each other on the journey their 
claws were wired to their bodies. 

The men who dropped the lobsters 
into the water neglected to cut the 
wires. 


Fuel Deposits Await Railway 


An exclusive franchise will be 
given to the P.G.E. Railway, to oper- 
ate buses 300 miles from Prince 
George to Dawson Creek, according 
to Premier John Hart. It will cost 
approximately $10,000,000 to put the 
road in shape to handle passengers 
and light freight. 

The extension of the railway north 
from Quesnel, which has been pro- 
mised for 30 years, must still wait 
until a definite route is decided upon. 

The reported discovery of coal in 
the Hudson Hope area may make it 
advisable to by-pass the Dawson 
Creek farming territory. The fuel 
deposits cannot be developed without 
railway facilities, but there must be 
a million tons a year available to 
justify the building of the branch 
line. So many millions have already 
been sunk in the P.G.E. that the 
authorities are chary of incurring 
further expenses. 

Four survey parties are now in 
the field. Their work will take two 
years, and will cost $250,000.00. 
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C.B.C.'s Case in Committee Inquiry 
Is Upheld by Majority Opinion 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


HE general atmosphere around 
the C.B.C. these days must be 
wholly compounded of sweetness 
and light. The Corporation has rea- 
son to be in a very cheerful state of 
mind as a result of the findings of 
the Parliamentary Committee which 
for some time now has been inquir- 
ing into and reporting upon the 
status of radio broadcasting in Can- 
ada. From all reports it appears as 
though the C.B.C. outpointed the 
opposition in almost every round. In 
almost all cases the Corporation’s 
claims were upheld by a substantial 
majority of the Committee members 
although in no major issue was 
opinion entirely unanimous. It is 
significant that most of the Opposi- 
tion came from the Opposition par- 
ties. Perhaps it is impossible wholly 
to disassociate policies from politics. 
These were the most important de- 
cisions of the Committee—with some 
of our own comments: 

1. C.B.C. Finances: All receipts 
from the collection of radio licence 
fees will go to the C.B.C. The col- 
lection costs will not be charged to 
this total. There will henceforth be 
no fixed limit to the amount of 
money which the C.B.C. may borrow 
from the Government for expansion 
and maintenance. (The present stat- 
utory limit is $500,000). This means 
that the Corporation may proceed 
with its ambitious program of ex- 
pansion, involving power increases, 
enlargement of networks, frequency 
modulation transmitters, etc. 

It is too soon for anyone to sug- 
gest whether these financial re- 
forms are A Good Thing or A Bad 
Thing. A first-rate broadcasting 
system is worth paying a lot for; 
a second-rate one is expensive at 
any price. We have a very good, if 
not a perfect, system now and there 
is every reason to suppose that it 
will be even better as a result of an 
improved financial position. 

2. Private Stations: The Corpora- 
tion was given the green light in the 
matter of taking over Class 1-A fre- 
quencies now in the hands of private 
stations in Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Calgary. Such wave-lengths were 
felt to be required for the expansion 
of network facilities. The counter- 
proposal that privately owned net- 
works be operated in competition 
with the C.BC. was rejected. The 
C.B.C. will breathe a good deal eas- 
ier now that ugly threat has 
been removed! 

The Committee 
luke-warm regarding 


this 


was 


the 


decidedly 


sugges- 
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tion put forward by the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters and pri- 
vate station operators that an im- 
partial Board of Appeal be set up 
to govern the practices of both the 
C.B.C. and private radio. On the 
other hand, the Committee recom- 
mended private station licences be 
renewed only after the Department 
of Transport and the C.B.C. were 
assured of the stations’ “good inten- 
tions”. Apparently the Parliamen- 
tarians don’t agree with the private 
station operators that supervision by 
a competitor can be extremely bad 
for business! 


Ne Rival 


The C.B.C., however, maintains 
that it is in no sense the rival of the 
private station since it operates for 
the most part on a different level. 
There is certainly a good deal of 
truth in this theory, and we must 
wait and see how it operates in prac- 
tice before making any comments. 
There is, in this connection, what ap- 
pears to this writer (perhaps mis- 
takenly) to be a serious inconsist- 
ency. Having made a number of ex- 
tremely generous concessions to the 
C.B.C. in the matter of finances and 
having recommended that additional 
sources of revenue be made avail- 
able to the Corporation, the Commit- 
tee suggested that a private station 
would not be fulfilling its duty to 
the community if it devoted too 
many hours to “money-making 
broadcasts.” 

Now, this is a dangerous generali- 
zation. The community value of a 
broadcast has nothing to do with its 
money-making potentialities. For 
example, the Charlie McCarthy pro 
gram presumably makes a great 
deal of money both for its sponsors 
and for the networks and stations 
which carry it. Nevertheless it is 
of value to the community becaus¢ 
a great many members of the com 
munity thoroughly enjoy listening to 
it. Conversely, a sustaining pro- 
gram, the production of which 
drains rather than contributes to the 
finances of the station but to which 
no one in the community bothers to 
listen, is of no value whatsoever. 


Program Theories 


If the Department of Transport 
and the C.B.C. keep this fact in mind 
when they are attempting to asses 
the extent to which any private sta 
tion is discharging, or failing to dis 
charge, its duty to the community 
well and good. If, on the other hanc 
either of those bodies should hold to 


the ingenuous theory that any ente1 
prise which can be_ classed 
“money making” is necessaril: 


detrimental to the 
the recommendation will prove to be 
productive of more harm than good 


community tneyx 


3. Expression of Personal Opin 
on: Discussion of this questior 
arose (as we all suspected it would 
from the widespread criticisn 
levelled at Mr. Elmore Philpott, ti 
Leftist commentator from Vancou- 
ver. The committee recommended 
that “care should be taken in theii 


(the commentators’) uttera 
protect at all times the heritage of 
our free democratic way of life.” We 
suggest that you read this luminous 
passage, as we did, half a dozen 
times in guick succession and then 
try to figure out what it means. 
These are’ the main results of 
some weeks of deliberation on the 
part of an extremely able and well 
chosen body of men, all of them 
blessed with tact, discrimination 
and, presumably, an inexhaustible 
fund of patience. These are decisions 
which will have a mighty important 
effect on the future of radio broad 
casting in Canada. All we, the lis 
teners, care about is what issues 
from our radio receivers when we 
switch them on. There is an excel- 
lent chance that the recommenda- 


neces to 








tions of the Parliamentary Commit- 

tee may help to increase the value 

of our receiving sets as instruments 

of entertainment and instruction. 
Let’s hope so, anyway. 


View with Pride 


It is unfortunate that the smooth 
and gentlemanly tenor of the Par- 
liamentary investigation should have 
been so rudely disrupted by the 
charge that the C.B.C. neglected to 
send in a bill to a certain Toronto 
newspaper for several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of broadcast time. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that what the 
Opposition papers, with righteous in- 
dignation, term “political prejudice” 
will not, in turn, prejudice the pub- 
lic against the C.B.C.’s own News 
Service. If there is any department 
of which the C.B.C. is inordinately 
proud it is their News Service, and 
if there is any department in the 
C.B.C. of which the Corporation has 
a right to be proud, it is that same 
News Service. 

The responsibility for disseminat- 
ing news is a serious one; the differ- 
ence between news and propaganda 
is not always as apparent as it 
might be. That the nation’s principal 
radio news service should be operat- 


it Il 


ed by the Government controlled 
broadcasting system is considered by 
some people to be a very ad: neerous 
thing and it is to the eve ng cre 
dit of the C.B.C. that it has mair 





tained, throughout peace and war, 
a news service which, for downright 
objectivity, is second to none. 

There has developed in many parts 
of this Continent a curious prejudice 
against factual news reporting. We 
dote on the “personalities behind the 
news”. We are inclined to have more 
respect for our favorite columnist 
than for unvarnished, aseptic fact, 
because there are always some col- 
umnists and some commentators who 
hold the same opinions as we do, 
whereas facts have a nasty habit of 
crossing us up. The C.B.C. News Ser- 
vice has done much to counteract this 
lamentable tendency. Like its Brit- 
ish counterpart, it appears to have a 
higher regard for truth than for 
sensationalism. Local papers please 
copy. 


Alphabet Title 


That veteran broadcaster, R. S. 
Lambert, who has up to now held the 
position of supervisor of school 
broadcasts for the .C.B.C., has been 
granted four months’ leave of ab- 
sence in order that he may serve as 
Counsellor in the Media of Mass 
Communications, United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. This exalted post, which 
sounds like something out of Aldous 
Huxley, will require Mr. Lambert to 
assist in the preparation of a survey 
of radio, films and press for submis 
sion at the first meeting of U.N.E.S.- 


C.O., to be held in Paris in Novem- 
ber. For what purpose the survey 
is being made remains a mystery 
but this is not an unusual state of 
affairs where surveys are concerned 
these days. We trust that Mr. Lam- 
bert, C.M.M.C., U.N.E.S.C.O., will 
perform his duties with aggressive- 
ness and tact, especially if he should 
have occasion to bandy words with 
our Russian friends who, we under- 
stand, are pretty darned adept in the 
Media of Mass Communications. 


SEA SIGHED 


APPY chapters that begin 

When our phantom ships come in 
I peruse them turned about: 
When, oh when shall mine go out? 
I, ashore, have watched and sighed 
To see the vast inviting tide; 
And should my ship arrive. today 
I’d board her and away! 

B.. Bs 
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gas-fired melting 


Yes, 


example of the important part 


... how many people realize 
that the Gas Flame which is 
cooking their family dinner, is 
the same Flame which helped 
to make the pot itself! 
may well be the case, especially 


This 


if your family use the fine cook- 
ing utensils made by Omega 
Metalware Corporation 
Limited, at 
West in Toronto. 


558 Front Street 
Their Fac- 


tory, where these well-known 
pots and pans are manufac- 
tured, is located at 300 How- 


It is here, that 


GAS plays its important role 
of melting the metal and bring- 
ing it to a correct “pouring” 
heat. An accurately controlled 


furnace 1S 


used, in which this temperature 
is attained and held. 


this is another perfect 


that gas plays in specialized 
industrial applications. 
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The Man Who Had No Concern 
For the Grief of the World 


COMPANIONS OF THE LEFT 
HAND, a novel, by George Tabori. 
(Allen, $3.00.) 

PLAYWRIGHT dealing in sophis- 
ticated comedy, (as the pedlar at 

the corner deals in “hot dogs”,) finds 
the war most annoying. Paris is 
almost as “stuffy” as Berlin or Vien- 
na, so he becomes as Swiss citizen. 
But even then, full-fed and sparkling, 
he is restless and determines to go 
to an Italian seaside resort where he 
has always been so comfortable. On 
the way he calls upon his brother, 
slowly dying from creeping paralysis, 
but still working on a translation of 
The Divine Comedy. For the invalid 
is a serious artist, respecting himself 
as he respects Dante, and his very 
existence is a hot criticism of his 
prosperous brother who gives the idle 
rich what they like instead of what 
they ought to have. 

The playwright shrugs-off the lat- 
ent criticism, being content to be a 
literary prostitute and goes to his 
Italian paradise, only to find it fly- 
blown and down-at-the-heel. For 
Fascism is rampant in the person of 
Don Innocenzo, in charge of police, 


and is indulging in some sadistic 
savagery towards a Leftist leader 
recently captured. This leader’s 


brother tries to engage the sympathy 
of the playwright, who is most court- 
eous——and uncooperative. Meanwhile 
suddenly a mob arises and hangs 
Don Innocenzo. Then the Germans 
come with machine guns and make 
quite an interesting spectacle. But 
there is a supplement. The Leftist’s 
brother gets the playwright in a 
lonely place and reveals to him the 
painful facts of life and death. 
The whole tale, brilliantly designed 
and executed, is a sustained criticism 


of the kind of society which makes 
frivolity profitable and lets honest 
workers and thinkers starve. The 


playwright, dealing with the mouldy 
humor of adultery, for laughing pur- 
poses only, is a symbol of cultured 
Europe dancing gaily down the steeps 
of Avernus. 

a 


Five All Different 
By W. S. MILNE 


THE UNFORESEEN, by Dorothy 
Macardle. (Saunders, $3.00.) 

TORRENTS OF SPRING, by Robert 
Payne. (Ryerson, $3.00.) 


LOST HAVEN, bv Kylie Tennant. 
(Macmillan, $3.25.) 
A MOTH OF TIME, by Nolan Miiler. 


(Musson, $3.00.) 

THE SOONER TO SLEEP, by 
Frederic F. Van de Water. (Collins, 
$2. 0D;) 

"THAT the power of foreseeing the 

future would be far from an un- 


mixed blessing is a thought neither 
original nor profound, but it forms 
the backbone of a pleasantly senti 


mental thriller, in which the macabre 
implications of second sight are grace 
fully played down in favor of domes- 
tic romance. Miss Macardle’s heroine’s 
embarrassing gift comes uncalled-for, 
and the visions it vouchsafes are not 
what they seem to be, and 
makes for _ plot-complication. 
ywever, the horrid business stops 
this side of insanity, leaving all the 
nice people properly mated and hap. 
py. The Unforeseen will probably end 
up as a movie, like its predecessor. 
The Uninvited. Miss Macardle seems 
to have tapped a vein of pay dirt with 
her ladylike excursions into the super- 
natural 
Torrents of Spring is a piece of 
exquisite writing, without, I am 
afraid, much popular appeal. It is the 
story of three Chinese children in the 
years immediately preceding’ the 
death of the Empress and the first 
attempts at the setting up of a repub- 
lic. Their father is a high diplomatic 
official resident in Europe, and though 
they are brought up on the great 
Chinese classics, they are also &n- 
couraged to read widely in moder 
European philosophic literature. Their 
home in the mountains becomes a 
rallying point in the revolt against the 
Manchu dynasty, and the story ends 





with a crowd 
Sun Yat-sen. 
republic.” 

It is written by one deeply im- 
pressed by Chinese culture and tradi- 
tions, who seems to have succeeded 
as well as a westerner can succeed in 
seeing Chinese thought from within. 
The story is told entirely from the 
point of view of the three young 
people, and, in Eastern fashion, is 
concerned less with the appearances 
of things than with their mystical 


crying, “Long Live 
Hurrah for the new 


significance, less with action than 
with thought as an end in itself. The 
story is told in exquisite prose, so 
sensitive to the subtleties of beauty as 
to be, in frequent passages, more 
properly considered as poetry. The 
plot unwinds with the slow elegance 
of a scroll-painting. 

There is nothing other-worldly or 
two-dimensional about Lost Haven. It 
is a robust, earthy tale of an Austra- 
lian fishing village gone to seed. It is 
a sort of Tobacco Row place, popu- 
lated by the most complete collection 
of shiftless and amoral characters I 
have come across in some time. Its 
author succeeds in portraying them 
objectively and at the same time 
tolerantly, and has produced a read- 
able yarn, rich in local color, with 
considerable humor and some excite- 
ment. I cannot help feeling, however, 
that it would have been a more suc- 
cessful effort if it had been pruned a 


bit. The folk of Lost Haven get a bit 
tiresome before one gets to the end 
of the tale. 

A Moth of Time is definitely a 
formula novel, though written with 
sincerity and competence. It is a 
first novel, and it deals with the boy- 
hood and young manhood of one of 
three brothers who live in a large 
ugly house on Trumbull Avenue in 
Detroit, a street that has seen better 
days. Paul, the hero, is a young fellow 
who is—you guessed it—-shy and 
sensitive, and out of key with his 
environment. The most interesting 
parts of the story are the glimpses 
the writer gives us of the evolution 
of a modern industrial city in the 
decade before the first world war. 

In spite of its somewhat inappro- 
priately serious title, The Sooner to 
Sleep is a delicious bit of high 
comedy, hung on the peg of a post- 
poned war-wedding. The bride comes 


East from California for her mar- 
riage, to find on arrival that the 
groom’s leave—he is a naval officer— 
has been suddenly cancelled, leaving 
her stranded in the midst of a strange 
family of in-laws in a sleepy Vermont 
village. There is delightful charac- 
terization, and a plot, which, though 
devoid of sensational or melodramatic 
incident, manages to hold the reader 
throughout. Among those present are 
an ex-actress matriarch, a_ dizzy 
widow, a bachelor uncle who makes 
charm a profession, and a most re- 
pulsive, slug-like small boy. The 
heroine is fresh and sparklingly be- 
lievable in her combination of com- 
mon-sense and fun, and a goose and 
gander, Heloise and Abelard, add to 
the doings. One scene in particular 
struck me as a very sound piece of 
writing, the episode of Uncle Greg’s 
fishing expedition. This is a brilliant 
and entertaining bit of writing. 
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A Novel of the Draft Riots in 
New York During Civil War 


THE UNTERRIFIED, a novel, by 
Constance Robertson. (Oxford, 
$3.75.) 


| eter generals and untrained troops 

made the early years of the Amer- 
ican Civil War a continuing grief for 
the Northern States. Civilian morale 
sagged. Enlistments were insuffi- 
cient even when a bounty of three 
hundred dollars or more was offered 
as an inducement to any man, fit or 
unfit. The Democratic Party, which 
included “the gentlemanly interest” 
and the riff-raff of the cities, still 
thought that the election of Lincoln 
had been a strange mistake and the 
phrase “the ape in the White House” 
became common currency. 

Democratic leaders still talked of 
compromise not realizing that the 
Missouri compromise stank in the 
nostrils of true Northern patriots. 
Southern sympathizers whipped up 
Democratic discontent and soon there 
was little to choose between high- 
minded oppositionists and open trai- 
tors. When conscription came sedi- 
tious opposition was organized break- 
ing into desperate rioting in New 
York. 

Senator Edward King of Troy, a 
high-minded Democrat, deplores the 
war in a high-minded manner all 
through Kentucky and the other 
border States, and comes home with 
a Kentucky wife, a young woman 
whose first husband had been killed 
in the Northern army. The fact that 
her two brothers are with the Con- 
federates and that her father is a 
fence-sitter—with ill-concealed South- 
ern sympathies doesn’t seem _ to 
trouble the Senator at all. 

The Senator’s son is on the staff 
of Governor Seymour at Albany, a 
smooth two-timer running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds, 
but the young man is discontented 
with inaction and gets entangled in 
the anti-draft movement and the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, a pro- 
totype of the Ku Klux Klan flum- 
mery. Meanwhile his cousin is a 
fighting Captain who loses an arm 
at Chancellorsville, and their former 
brotherly relationship is shattered. 
Besides, both of them are entranced 
by the Southern wife—the _ step- 
mother and aunt respectively. Every 
time she looks at them with tears 
brimming her lovely eyes their blood 
rages like Maine surf. 

Making every allowance for the 
romantic atmosphere of 1863 this 
‘Jove-interest” doesn’t go down easily 
for me. Indeed the Kentucky girl, 
with the don fatal and the Mata 
Hari morals never becomes real. All 
the minor characters are alive, but 
the sweetness of the Senator is too 
cloying. 

Nevertheless this is a novel of grace 
and power and gives a useful warn- 
ing of the danger in pushing States 
sovereignty—or Provincial Rights— 
too far. 


Fiction Prize 


ONTESTANTS for the Ryerson 
Fiction Award are advised that 
MSS must reach the Ryerson Press 
before March 1, 1947. The prize is 
$1,000, half of which is an advance on 
royalties. The board of judges will 
consist of a representative from the 
publishing house, a representative 
from the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion and one other, to be chosen by 
these two. 

No award will be made if the best 
of the MSS submitted is lacking in 
literary distinction or in general in- 
terest. That is what happened for the 
year 1946. 


Dutch Cousins 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


HOLLAND AND _ BRITAIN, by 
Charles Wilson. (Collins, $2.75.) 


UTCH school children and their 
grateful parents today tend graves 
of Canadian soldiers who died last 
year and the year before. Canadians 
who have a special interest in Dutch 
soil will appreciate this lively and 





scholarly summary of Britain’s rela- 
tions through the centuries with Hol- 
land. Others who merely want to 
know more about a loyal ally, whose 
courage for four, long, dark years we 
all admired, also may read it with 
profit. 

After close relations between the 
two countries from the 16th to 18th 
centuries, Great Britain and Holland 
drifted apart during the 19th and 20th 


centuries. Then the war brought their 
peoples into new comradeship to 
which liberation added a unique in- 
timacy. 

Satisfying historically, the text is 
relieved with fascinating and personal 
material which the author, a Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, has dis- 
covered over many years of Dutch 
associations. It is a fine example of 
condensation but still carries much 
information on how sailing, trading, 
politics, the arts, and sports—in short, 
the ingredients for national character 
—grew in England and Holland and 
had effect on each country. Many 
illustrations—from 16th century etch- 
ings, through Van Gogh, to water 
colors of British troops crossing the 
Maas in 1944—closely match the text. 


Thinking Aloud 


REFLECTIONS IN A_ MIRROR, 
Second Series, by Charles Morgan. 
(Macmillans, $2.75.) 


ag LONG as an essay does not open- 

ly attempt to teach us anything it 
is to be savored and enjoyed. But we 
shy away from didactics and sermons 
in print stick i’ the throat. At the 
Same time the ideas of any civilized 
man, mulled-over to himself and then 
creeping into print are like to educate 
us when we are not looking. 

Charles Morgan wrote weekly 
essays for The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. A collection of them appeared 
in 1944 with no little success. And 
here’s a second lot, notable to one 


reader for an appreciation of Walter 
Savage Landor, for an essay on The 
Creative Imagination and for one on 
The Wooden Benches of an inn and 
the men who occupy them. 

The prose is starred with easy epi- 
gram, as, for example, concerning the 
wicked Industrialists, “To be wicked 
to one’s own profit over a stretch of 
years needs more foresight and intel- 
ligence than most men are capable 
of.” Altogether, a gracious book. 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,"" 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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B.F. Goodrich Tires famous is built inte 
the B.F. Goodrich Battery to give you 
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is a B.F. Goodrich Battery for every type 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





U.S. Ballet at Prom Is More Like 
Patchwork Quilt than Tapestry 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


bs drs Joseph Wagner, compcser, 
founder and, for 18 years, con- 
ductor of the Boston Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, read Washington Irving’s 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” he was 
so impressed that he decided to re- 
create it musically. The result was 
a ten-movement piano suite in 1942. 
Then Jan Veen, a European dancer- 
protegé of old impresario Sidney 
Hurok (“the man who made America 
ballet-conscious”’), read the story and 
heard Wagner’s music. He was 
doubly impressed by the possibilities 
and set about creating a ballet for 
the tale, matching Wagner’s concep- 
tion of the music. It was Wagner’s 
turn again. He rewrote his suite for 
orchestra, keeping in mind the tech- 
nical problems that the native Amer- 
ican ballet demanded. 

First performance of the Hudson 
River Legend Ballet came late in 
1943 in Boston, with Arthur Fiedler 
as conductor. It was a workmanlike 
job both in choreography and music 
but caused no great stir in the dance 
world and the barest ripple in musical 
circles. 

Last week the Prom audience had 
Canada’s first look at the Hudson 
River ballet, with Wagner conducting 
the orchestra, but showed less enthu- 
siasm than it has for individual guest 


stars like Jean Dickenson, Portia 
White, or our own Volkoff ballet. 
However, Wagner, Veen and the 


dancers should feel well satisfied with 
their performance. Rip van Winkle 
period costuming was good; stage 
sets were reduced to a single screen 
suggesting progressively a _ school- 
room blackboard, a household fire- 
place, and a forest grove. 

No great faults lie in the music. 
From the overture, with its careful 
flashes of identifying motifs, through 
the various dance sequences in the 
schoolroom, Katrina’s house and the 


forest, to the epilogue bridal proces- 
sion, Wagner has been programmati- 
cally successful. However, I doubt if 
the music could stand very well on its 
own feet—nor was it intended to do 
so. Without knowing the Ichabod 
Crane story or watching a ballet tell 
the yarn, one would find it a jumble 
of perplexing brass climaxes, melodic 
punctuations of “Goodnight, Ladies” 
and “London Bridge,” rhythm con- 
trasts, free thematic variations, and 
scholarly contrapuntal devices. The 
latter, by the way, were used to good 
effect to illustrate old Ichabod teach- 
ing geometry by a dance which in- 
cluded lines, triangles and circles. We 
found particularly effective the 
themes and orchestration suggesting 
the Headless Horseman and coquet- 
tish Katrina. 

The individual dancers, with Veen 
eminent in the role of Ichabod, were 
smooth and convincing of character 
in their movements, with the whole 
body as the medium of expression, as 
school children, party guests, wolfish 
Brom Bones, etc. 

But the choreography as a whole 
lacked the display of mass movement. 
There was no continuous flowing of 
the group, no strong composite ex- 
pression, and, with one exception, no 
satisfying picture of expansive danc- 
ing. And the one exception — the 
wedding round dance—was really too 
spontaneous and robust an affair to 
compensate for the elegant art of 
the old ballet, with a_ gracefully 
manoeuvring corps, which this show 
completely lacked. 

Story telling ballets of this type fall 
into doldrums even worse than those 
Which often beset drama with too 
much talk and too little action. Char- 
acter-dancer A “speaks” to character 
B, while others on the stage stand in 
posed groups and listen or carry on 
some irrelevant dance business. Then 
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B “replies;” the others retain their 
grouping or shift slightly to another 
piece of irrelevancy. The result is a 
patchwork quilt of solo dances, per- 
haps of brilliant hue and bizarre 
meaning, but no rich tapestry of a 
unified body of dancers. 

The best thing in the first half of 
the program was the Mozart Sinfonie 
Concertante for violin and viola (with 
Hyman Goodman and Stanley Solo- 
mon) with orchestral accompaniment. 
Concert master and lead violist in the 
orchestra, the two men neatly dove- 
tailed their playing of the Mozart 
melodic patterns. Nor was the or- 
chestra permitted to overshadow 
them to the extent of the soloists 
having to forsake grace for force. We 
particularly liked the short, subtle 
and sonorous canons that Violist Solo- 
mon often brought forth. 

Low-ebb point on the program was 
Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Central 
Asia.” The insecurity that the horn 
section felt while wandering over 
those bleak desert wastes must have 
been contagious, for soon other sec- 
tions of the orchestra started fumb- 
ling too. Conductor Wagner lashed 
them with his baton but to no avail; 
they just didn’t like those steppes. 
Now we know why Uncle Joe con- 
signs the recalcitrant tovarich to exile 
in Siberia. 

But the conductor obtained admir- 
able effects and expression when the 
orchestra played Nicolai’s ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 


Tax Trouble in Montreal 


Montreal’s Les Concerts Symphoni- 
ques is presently having a tax contro- 
versy with the government of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. Provincial taxing 
authorities are demanding that the 
society pay an amusement tax. Les 
Concerts Symphoniques _ directors 
counter that their position is based on 
the terms of the 1935 charter, which 
qualified the organization as a non- 
profit-making unit, founded and oper- 
ated to promote concerts of sym- 
phonic music on an educational and 
cultural basis. 

Last week in the Montreal Gazette, 
Critic Thomas Archer pointed out 
that the first demand for the tax is 
believed to have come from the pro- 


e vVincial government during the sum- 


mer of 1945 for all future concerts. 
Then an exemption was _ granted 
later for the 45-46 season. 

At least one phase of the tax con- 
troversy is a net deficit of $7,000 from 
June, 1945, to August, 1946. The lack 
of a hall of adequate accommodation 
in Montreal is partly responsible. 
Five hundred would-be subscribers 
were turned down during the regular 
winter series, as well as at least 300 
to the children’s Saturday matinees. 

Les Concerts Symphoniques have 
operated since 1934 at the Plateau 
Auditorium and for the summer 
series at the Chalet on Mount Royal 
from 1938. However, the summer 
series is a known hazard because of 
weather. Even with sell-outs at the 
Plateau Auditorium there is bound to 
be a large deficit. 

Private subscriptions have usually 
met the net deficits. (Gross deficits 
are reduced by two grants of $5,000 
each from the provincial government 
and the city of Montreal.) Winter 
series subscriptions range from $16 
to $25 for 10 concerts. This year a 
benefit operatic concert was given 














Lorna Byron, mezzo-soprano, will be 
guest soloist at the Prom Concert 
in Varsity Arena on Tuesday, Sept. 3. 








at His Majesty’s Theatre as a means 
of relieving the burden of deficit 
upon private subscribers. 

Last week executives of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques were hopeful of 
solving satisfactorily the question of a 
provincial amusement tax which, if 
collected, would further reduce the or- 
chestra’s income, would put it deeper 
in the red. There was a precedent 
for the province: federal amusement 
tax has been waived since the or- 
chestra was started. 


Applaud as You Will 
If a No. 1 Thrill 


By JOHN BECKWITH 


CC .: concert-goers let them- 
selves in for a number of annoy- 
ances. Not the least of these is the 
practice which is almost universally 
observed nowadays of applause be- 
tween movements of a symphony, 
concerto or sonata. 

The gruff old badger in the moth- 
eaten grey beard, who has occupied 
seat J-12 on the aisle for the past 
twenty years and looks hale enough 
to carry on for another twenty, as- 
sures anyone who cares to be as- 
sured that it is a sacrilege to inter- 
rupt the flow of the composer’s 
thought by unseemly applause. 

Even those who are not actual 
physical spectators at the concert but 
who listen faithfully over the air 
have been known to _ pen _ irate 
messages to their favorite symphony 
commentator, asking why, in the 
name of Carl Phillip Emmanuel 
Bach, that horrible applause is al- 
lowed between movements. I have 
always waited for the brave com- 
mentator to reply that, after all, the 
radio listener pays no admission fee, 
and hence is not in a position to dic- 
tate the behavior of the small group 
who have paid upwards of three dol- 





lars a seat to be present. 

The concert-going grouch should 
cast his mind back to his first hear- 
ing a great work like the ‘“Wald- 
stein” Sonata. I’m willing to wager 
he felt that the end of the first 
movement cried out for applause— 
that Beethoven never ended more 
stirringly. Then our friend should 
realize that for someone in this aud- 
ience this is a first experience—and 
for that someone the reaction is go- 
ing to be precisely what his own re- 
action was before he came to know 
the sonata better. There are doz- 
ens of first movements in Beethoven 
and Mozart that literally do call out 
for applause. 

But there are cases where nothing 
was further from the composer’s in- 
tention than an interruption of the 
music after each movement. Tschai- 
kowski’s Sixth Symphony is an ex- 
ample. The third movement here 
works up to a gigantic climax in full 
crchestra and ends with a terrific 
descending scale in the brasses which 
in a first-class performance is a 
really thrilling experience. 

But even more thrilling (and much 
more rare) is the impact of absolute 
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silence between this thundering tri- 
umphant close and the soft tragic 
opening of the sombre finale which 
is more pathetic than anything else 
in the whole Pathétique. Yet very 
few audiences react with silence 
when they are so stirred by this 
thrilling third movement—and usual- 
ly only those who know what is com- 
ing are prepared to curb their ap- 
plause until they have heard the 
composer’s full message. 





RECORDS 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


AYA Garbousova, accomplished 

woman cellist, has recorded six 
works for Victor, (11-8869/70/71), at 
least three of which were never in- 
tended for that instrument. Fortun- 
ately, the two best efforts are on the 
same record: a Largo by Karl Philip 
Emmanuel Bach and Albeniz’ “Mala- 
guena.” The other four are Wagner’s 
“Prize Song,” and “To an Evening 
Star,” the Chopin “Waltz in A Minor” 
and—you guessed it—“The Swan.” 
Miss Garbousova’s playing is master- 
ly and her instrument records super- 
latively. 

Gladys Swarthout and Marian An- 
derson have each made a pleasant, if 
not precisely world-shaking, contribu- 
tion to this month’s recordings. Miss 
Anderson sings “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair” and “She Never Told 
Her Love,” both by Joseph Haydn, 
(Victor 10-1199). The great contralto 
appears to be in fine fettle though 
neither of these unpretentious little 
songs makes very serious demands on 
her vocal powers. Miss Swarthout 
obliges with the haunting Appala- 
chian folk-song, “I Wonder As I Wan- 
der,” which has been so much in evi- 
dence lately on the concert stage. She 
sings it rather better than most 
people we’ve heard and the guitar 
accompaniment is entirely appro- 
priate. (Victor 10-1181). 
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THE FILM PARADE 


up his dusty law-books and try his 
hand at musical comedy. 





Some Good Cole Porter Music 
and a De-Activated Story 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


T WOULD be interesting to sit in 
on the negotiations between a 
motion picture company and a celeb- 
rity who is willing to sell his own 
biography down the river. Does the 
Company arrange to purchase the 
general pattern of its hero’s life, 
with the understanding that it can 
improvise as it sees fit, or does it 
simply buy up the whole bolt and cut 
the pattern to suit itself? Is part of 
the original price commuted for 
good publicity, and does the subject 
get compensation for special distor- 
tions? Or, on the other hand, is the 
whole thing simply written off in a 
gentleman’s agreement by which 
any resemblance between the sub- 
ject’s actual life-story and its screen- 
version is scrupulously avoided? 

It’s possible, of course, that the 
celebrities have little or nothing to 
do with it. As far as the public is 
concerned they live a life of legend 
anyway; so when a motion picture 
representative turns up and asks if 
his company can screen a biography, 
the subject says good-naturedly to 
go ahead, since one more legend 
even if done in technicolor can hard- 
ly make any difference. 

Even so, when the picture is com- 
plete, and the moving pictures execu- 
tive asks the subject to a private 
showing of his private life, he must, 
I think, feel a certain dismay at 
finding himself treated with a touch 
almost as final and reverent as em- 
balming. It must be a considerable 
shock to him too, to discover that 
the life he had al\,ays thought of as 
stimulating and unique should turn 
out on the screen to be merely dili- 
gent, praiseworthy and dull. 


Hamstringing the Hero 


Hollywood has only one approach 
to screen biography; that is that the 
subject must quite definitely be 
hamstrung if you are going to have 
a story. Thus Pasteur was derided 
by the Academicians, and Woodrow 
Wilson was thwarted by the Isola- 


tionists. Zola was stuck with the 
Dreyfus case, the Curies had to 
struggle for years with tons of 


pitchblende in a leaky shed, and the 
lack of goldbeater skin almost de- 
feated the inventive genius of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. Chopin and 
George Gershwin were dcomed to an 
early death, which made it possible 
for the screen biographer to strike 
the right note of rather glum rev- 
erence right from the start. 

There was always sume handy 
frustration to work on, so that it 
wasn’t until they ran into Cole Por- 
ter that the film photographers 
really got into trouble. lor Cole 
Porter was born in gocd circum- 
stances, he had an agreeable and 
easily managed talent, everybody be- 
lieved in him, he married satisfactor- 
ily, and is still married to the same 
Mrs. Porter after a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Every year has left him more 
popular, richer, and presumably 
more contented. Altogether his has 
been the sort of smooth upward 
career that doesn’t offer so much 
as a toehold to a screen biographer 
in search of trouble. 

So in the end the writers were 
forced to invent. To give their hero 
a slightly less promising start they 
set him up with a difficult old grand- 
father who wants the boy to become 
a lawyer and cuts off his allowance 
because he insists on being a song 
writer. Then, searching through 
the records, they discovered that 
Cole Porter had once had a fall from 
a horse. It wasn’t much, but it was 
about all they had to go on so they 
built the plot as well as they could 
about that. They rather arbitrarily 
estranged Mrs. Porter and sent her 
off to Europe, so that her husband 
could go through his sufferings 
alone. Then they brought her back 
in time for a Yale reunion with a 
Yale chorus fervently singing “Night 
and Day.” Thus, though rigidly 


“But I can’t, Grandfather,” the 
youth would say, “When I try I just 
turn out some silly thing like ‘the 
tick, tick, tock of the stately clock’. 
It’s because I’m _ not interested. 
Every time I sit down at the piano I 
find myself reaching for MacVitty 
and Mill’s Jurisprudence.” 

Maybe that wouldn’t be _ good 
screen biography either. But it 


handicapped, the writers have still : hae 
would be sort of a nice variation. 


managed to turn out a fairly typical 
screen biography, with the Cole Por- 
ter music brilliantly recorded and 
the Cole Porters themselves prac- 
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ticall -acti 
cae od deactivated as human asy TO WED. A noisy comedy 
: employing the talents of Esther Wil- 
° liams, Van Johnson and Lucille Ball. 
A Suggestion This is a remake of “Libelled Lady” 
Maybe the screen biographers which was twice as funny without 


trying half so hard. 

THE GREEN YEARS. Solid long- 
ish screen version of the Cronin no- 
vel, with some good acting (notably 
by Charles Coburn) to enliven the 
duller stretches. 

WICKED LADY. Elaborate cos- 
tume melodrama about a naughty 
countess with an aptitude for mur- 
der, who turns female apprentice to 


were up against an impossible task. 
Or maybe what is needed is an en- 
tirely new type of screen biograph- 
ical writer who will begin by upset- 
ting all the rules. He might for in- 
stance have started off “Night and 
Day” with a scene between Cole Por- 
ter and his grandfather, the latter 
a twinkly-eyed Charles Winninger 
type who would urge the boy to give 


a highwayman. With Margaret 
Lockwood, James Mason. 

A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA. Not 
absolutely the best Marx Brothers 
entertainment, but still fairly funny. 

SARATOGA TRUNK. Handsome 
screen version of the Edna Ferber 
novel about the Creole and the Cow- 
boy. With Ingrid Bergman, Gary 
Cooper. 


COLOR SCHEME 


ESEARCH has said 
That Woman’s choice is red 
And Man’s is blue. 
The first’s a fiery, restless, fighting 
hue, 
And women should, instead, 
Like lavender, or pink— 
That’s what you’d think. 


But this is nothing new: 

The sky is free, 

The far hills, and the sea (or used 
to be) 

So men love blue 

As well they may, 

For ever must they run away— 

And gals pursue! 


MARION LINEAWEAVER 
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Dreams and Nightmares Cartoons 
of What Is Deep in the Mind 


By CELIA BENABU 


Lek! did you dream last night? 
Perhaps you found your dream 
house at last. There it was, seem- 
ingly right in front of you, but try 
as you would you could not reach it. 
It was always a little further on. 
Or was that atom bomb aiming 
straight at you? 

These are the sort of dreams you 
may be having now, if you are worry- 
ing about atomic bombs, or because 
you cannot find anywhere to live. 

Anxiety, and not emotions tied up 
with affections, is the most common 
cause of dreams. When you are an- 
xious and tense you do not sink right 
down into a deep sleep and it is just 
below the surface of sleep that dreams 
are most vivid. 

Dreaming that you have a train to 
catch but cannot move because your 
legs seem to be weighted down, is a 
typical anxiety dream. It may be 
caused by worryirg about your job, or 
the fear of being left behind in your 
work—like seeing ‘‘the other fellow” 
get the promotion you are after. 

Nightmares are acute anxiety 
dreams and are caused by violent 
mental conflict. A dream that fre- 
quently troubles people is that of fall- 
ing from a great height. The fear of 
height and subsequent falling is a 
common one. But great fears of fall- 
ing from a height are often caused 
by doubt of yourself—lack of self- 
confidence. 


Fear-Ridden Dreams 


For instance, an ambitious person 
may have reached a better position in 
life than ability merits, and he has 
fears of slipping back, which may 
result in such a nightmare. 

Another form of fear-ridden dream 
is one that really tough soldiers had 
after an engagement during which 
they saw their friends killed. In 
most cases it was not fear of their 
own destruction that caused the ter- 
rifying dreams but the damage caused 
to their affections in the loss of a 
pal. 

One man at a base hospital had 
fearful dreams. He had been in sev- 
eral actions where a large number 
were killed, but this was not the 
cause of his nightmares. Taken pri- 
soner by the Italians, he was con- 
demned to be shot at six o’clock on 
the night he escaped with twenty- 
four comrades. Only six of them got 
away, the rest were shot. He and his 
companions hid in a cave on the sea- 
shore. Nearby an Italian sentry was 
stationed with a Sten gun. He had 
to kill the sentry by striking him on 
the head with a boulder as they were 
unarmed. Brought up to look upon 
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killing as wrong, it was because he 
felt guilty about being forced to kill 
in cold blood that he had those awful 
dreams of the head of the Italian sen- 
try he had killed. 

An even-tempered man may dream 
he is murdering his wife. He has to 


make an enormous effort to remain 
good-tempered, and to do so involves 
putting out of his mind such human 
tendencies as being aggressive or ir- 
ritable. When these impulses arise 
they are not given free play. 

During waking hours such awful 
impulses are kept out of mind. It 
would be too disturbing if they came 
out for what they really are. People 
are afraid of their strength, and that 
they may overwhelm them even when 
they are awake. It is like sitting on 
a chest to keep them down inside in 
waking hours. But during sleep the 
control is slackened and the awful 
impulses come out. 

If you are feeling tired and bad- 


tempered you may dream you are 
hitting some one. 

‘1t is the function of dreams to give 
some measure of relief to interests 
that are not asleep in the minds, and 
to avoid waking you up in so doing. 
If a dream wakens you it must have 
roused a dreadful feeling to do it. 
Frequently a soldier hearing an actu- 
al shot when asleep in the battle area 
didn’t wake because he thought it 
part of his dream until a comrade 
roused him.” 


Sometimes in dreams you can watch 


with horror or delight, somebody who 
is doing things which are forbidden 
you, giving way to impulses and in- 
terests which must have no conscious 


expression, but must be kept hidden, 
pushed into a mental cave. When 
illicit interests which are hidden in 
the deeper part of the mind come up, 
you dream you are committing a for- 
bidden act like striking ‘somebody you 
hate, or being affectionate to some 
one you are fond of, of doing some- 
thing utterly irresponsible like going 
for a holiday when you should be get- 
ting on with your job. 

Another common type of dream in 
these times. particularly, is the 
“escape” dream such as having a 
holiday in the south of France, when 
it may be impossible, to do so owing 
to present conditions, Anterests which 
eannot find satisfaction in reality 
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often emerge as dreams, the dreamer 
finds satisfaction and sleep is allow- 
ed to continue. Then there is the 
“no-need” dream—mnmo need to go to 
work for instance” Perhaps you 
don’t want to go to your job, or you 
need a holiday, and your desires find 
fulfillment in your dreams. 

Often needs, interests and problems 
that may be too serious to be dealt 
with in full consciousness appear in 
dreams: Things which have matured 
in the deeper “dark” part of the mind 
reveal themselves in dreams before 
reaching the conscious mind of the 
individual. 

This may happen in those uncanny 
dreams which foretell the future. 
You may dream someone is going to 
die, and he may do so. But if he is 
very ill you may have been expecting 





this to happen or thinking it likely 
to occur, and the dream is an expres- 
sion of what is going on, probably 
quite unconsciously, deep down in 
your mind.<Two strange and remark- 
able things about dreams are that 
there may be no sense of places, and 
no sense of time. This is because 
dreams come from the deeper part of 
the mind where there Is no real sense 
of time, and they take what goes on 
at extraordinary speed. 

Then there are dredms that haunt 
people, and one small aspect pursues 
them for days. “This haunting part of 
the dream is usually highly signific- 
ant and is the key to what is going on 
in the mind. A dream may be a 
jumble of all sorts of things inextric- 
ably mixed,/but one particular thing 
may stand out, such as a cur- 
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against high blood pressure. 


When caught in time, high blood 


pressure may be controlled or pos- 
sibly eliminated. 





If an elevation of the blood pressure 
develops, periodic medical examinations 
will detect it in the early stages and permit 
your doctor to advise measures which may 
keep it in check. 

Medical scientists are continuing to study 
new methods to combat high blood pressure. 
Some authorities believe the kidneys play 
a vital part in certain high blood pressure 
cases and that these patients may be helped 
through special diets and limitation of 
liquids. New surgical techniques at times 
have proved effective for selected cases. 
Psychotherapy is another method under 
consideration. There also is hope that new 
drugs may be developed which will be 
helpful. 
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projects relating to diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, including high blood 
pressure. 

To learn more about high blood pressure, 
its effect upon your heart, and how to guard 
against it, send for Metropolitan's free booklet 
‘Protecting Your Heart.’ Address your re- 
quest to Booklet Dept. 86T, Canadian Head 
Office, Ottawa. 
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iously colored apple, which is the 
pointer to the interpretation of the 
dream. 

By questioning the dreamer about 
them, dreams can often be decipher- 
ed, and a patient may suddenly say: 
“I didn’t realize it clearly until I 
thought about it, but I see now it was 
going on at the back of my mind all 
the time!” 

Patients rarely complain about 
dreams or nightmares oddly enough, 
their chief complaint is generally in- 
somnia. But often in the course of 
psychological treatment, which may 
last over some months, a new patient 
who says he never dreams will, after 
about a fortnight, have an actual 
dream which reveals what is troubl- 
ing him, and give a true picture of 
his state of mind. This invariably 
fits in perfectly with later findings 
and ultimate conclusions. 

After around a fortnight’s treat- 
ment the patient’s confidence has 
been won, he feels he can speak freely 
and produces this dream quite uncon- 
sciously, which gives the ciue to his 
trouble. The more meaning a dream 
has, the more likely a person is to 
remember it. 

Children may have dreams tied up 
with their particular problems, such 
as family jealousy—like the little girl 
who says: “I don’t like Mummy—I’m 
going to marry Daddy!” This is not 
really funny, it is caused by real jeal- 
ousy, which is an enormous problem, 
and it is difficult to tell how deep 
such problems go in a child’s mind. 
Their dreams are pictures of all the 
past in varying degrees, changing 
with each day’s activities. 


Women Surpass 


Women may dream more than men 
because they tend to have less satis- 
factory lives than men, more frustra- 
ting, with more unsatisfied needs. 
This creates more nervous tension and 
results in dreams, 

Dreams are entirely unrelated to 

supper, or whatever you eat before 
going to bed. But you can have an 
upset digestion in dreams—indiges- 
tion usually being caused by some up- 
set in the first place, like an emotion- 
aL_disturbance. 
“ It was Freud was first made a ser- 
ious scientific and analytical study of 
dreams, and he likened a dream to a 
cartoon.” To a young child a cartoon 
is just a picture of funny men, to an 
adolescent there is significance in 
what they are doing, and they suspect 
a further meaning. It means three 
things to an adult—-the naive, child- 
ish picture of people doing things, plus 
political significance. ~So Freud’s 
approach to dreams was as very ela- 
borate cartoons, with a manifest and 
latent content-—-an obvious and sym- 
bolic meeting. 

Dreams are like a movie show, re- 
vealing what is happening in your in- 
most mind. Your desires, problems, 
conflicts, anxieties. 

But though the interpretation of 
dreams has a long history, it is only 
now that the true significance of their 
meaning has been developed into a 
new branch of medical science. 
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Who Is Responsible for 
Masculine Fashions? 


By EILEEN MORRIS 


The business man is known for his 
conservative serge; the sportsman 
glorifies tweed. Clothes certainly 
make the man, but have you ever 
given a thought to who sets masculine 
fashions? Sometimes it’s a woman, 
sometimes a revolution and, in one 
instance, the corner movie house. 

During the recent revolution in Bo- 
livia, newspapers played up an in- 
teresting sidelight. Young students 
discarded the necktie, in a spirited 
gesture of emancipation. As tension 
increased, it became the healthy thing 
to do, and even visitors and diplomats 
scurried about the uneasy Bolivian 
streets with shirts open at the throat. 
We may be witnessing the passing of 
the last flash of color in the modern 
male’s wardrobe. “Abandon the neck- 
tie’ may be next season’s style decree. 

Such things have happened in the 
past. In the stormy days of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, there was no love lost be- 
tween his followers and those of his 


rival. As a distinguishing mark, the 
latter group notched the lapels of 
their coats. This notch latched on, 
and is still very style right. Speaking 
of coats, those tiny buttons on the 
sleeve are holdovers from the time 


when a woman sewed them in place 
to discourage a man from ugh 
wiping his nose on the sleeve! 

Before the French Revolution, the 
well dressed male wore knee breeches, 
and was justly proud of his shapely 
limbs. Only the peasants wore long 
trousers. Then came the overthrow 
of the monarchy, and long trousers 
became a symbol of the new order. 

Even men admit their hats are ter- 
ribly dull. In bygone days, these 
were made in standard head sizes, and 
an adjustable drawstring ensured pro- 
per fit. The tiny bow inside the hat is 
a reminder of that custom. A long, 
flowing plume, often sweeping the 
shoulder, was once a matter of great 
pride to any cavalier worth his salt. 
But after the Restoration, fashion be- 
came more conservative, and the 
plume shrank into today’s tiny 
feather tucked in the hatband. 

When Peter the Great entered the 


fashion field, he did so with typical 
Russian thoroughness. Soldiers stood 
at the city gates, with orders to trim 
off the traditional long gown at the 
knee, and cut the sleeve so the hand 
of any passing citizen was no longer 
covered. Barbers hovered nearby, 
ready to shave off the long, flowing 
beard of the unfortunate. The first 
noble to growl “Fashion is spinach” 
probably got it good. 

The cap tumbled from the nation’s 
brow when the movie villain pulled 
one over his shifty eye once too often. 
And Charlie Chaplin’s antics with a 
black christie doomed that headgear 
to extinction. 

Yes, it doesn’t take much to start a 
style—or end one. So, in view of that 
Bolivian news flash, give your tie rack 
to the wife for training ivy on, free 
your suffering neck, and relax. Think, 
no more garish Christmas ties, no 
more posturing before the glass, just 
ease and comfort for the rest of your 
life! 








Renaissance brocade portrait costume 
by Ben Reig in “antique bronze” has 
a halter decolletage, swag-draped 
bustle, and single-buttoning jacket. 
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Summer Bounty of Golden Peach 
and Pear Comes to the Table 


By JANET MARCH 


a ENGLAND peaches often grow 
spread-eagled on garden walls to 
catch what they can of the elusive 
sun. When they ripen they taste 
wonderful, as do those black luscious 
English hot house grapes. Before 
the war, when prices were thought 
to be at a reasonable level, you could 
usually meet fellow-Canadians in 
Fortnum and Mason’s looking with 
amazement at the prices of fruit. 
Even in those days vitamins in the 
raw came very high in the British 
Isles. Just where Andrew Marvell 
came across all the fruits he 
describes is hard to imagine— 

“Rich apples drop about 

head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their 


my 


wine; 
The nectarines and curious 
peach, 

Into my hands themselves do 
reach; 


Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 


Insnar’d with flow’rs, I fall on 
grass.” 
The grass and the flowers are 


common enough in England, and are 
easy to come by, but the only people 
who really got enough of the rarer 
fruits seemed to be those who had 
greenhouses of their own, and a 
greenhouse is an expensive piece of 
equipment. 

This time of year every day is 
canning day in Canada, so that all 
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of us who are fortunate enough to 
live in a land where you buy your 
fruit by the basketful, not by the 
ounce, can put up enough to see us 
through the winter and let the cans 
go to Europe. Women whose right 
forefingers show no signs of stains 
or chips from paring knives—re- 
member to hold your hands under 
the cold water tap first and the 
stains won’t be too bad — are 
slacking on the job of helping feed 
the starving world. 

There are lots of things to do in 
bottling fruit besides just canning 
them plain with a sugar syrup. This 
fruit salad recipe makes a very good 
dessert of a pretty rich kind, but it 
isn’t as extravagant as it reads 
because you don’t eat a great deal 
of it at a time. It was generously 
given to me by a friend after I had 
sampled it largely at a luncheon 
party. 


Fruit Salad 


1, basket of peaches 
1, basket of pears 
2 cantaloupes 
2 tins of pineapple (perhaps you 
can find fresh ones or the 
canned juice to substitute) 
1 large bottle of maraschino 
cherries 
Peel and cut the peaches and 
pears in smallish pieces. Cook them 
separately in open kettles with suf- 
ficient syrup (made with one cup of 
sugar to one cup of water) just to 
cover the fruit. When the peaches 
are tender (this usually takes about 
five minutes after the syrup comes 
back to the boil when the fruit has 
been added) add the cantaloupe cut 
finely to the peaches, and add the 
pineapple to the pears when they 
are cooked. Pears take a little longer 
than peaches. Bring both kettles to 
the boil and boil a few minutes. 
Have your jars cleaned and heated 
and fill them with cupfuls alternate- 
ly from each kettle, sprinkling the 
cherries in between cupfuls. Mix up 
what remains of the syrup in both 
kettles and fill the jars to the brim. 
Screw up tightly while hot. 
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Highland Writing Papers ex- 
press the ultimate in persona 
stationery. The Highland 


Here is a recipe for pear jam 
which takes a good deal of sugar, 
but I sometimes think in these days 
of rationing people are frightened 
off making jam too much. It isn’t 
really as extravagant as it sounds 
because you eat so much less of it 
than you do of canned fruit and it is 
so useful to have on hand. A quite 
dull custard pudding can be made in- 
teresting with a white of egg mer- 
ingue and a few spoonfuls of good 
jam. 


Pear Jam 


4 pounds of pears when cut up 

1/3 pound of raisins 

% pound of walnuts 

1 orange, juice and rind 

1 lemon, juice and rind 

4 pounds of sugar 

Cut the fruit in small pieces and 

add the sugar, orange juice and 
grated rind, lemon juice and grated 
rind and the raisins. Mash with the 
potato masher and cook over a gen- 


tle heat to avoid burning. When the 
jam has thickened add the chopped 
nuts, and bottle. There does not 
seem to be any exact timetable for 
cooking jam, I just try a little on a 
saucer and when it wrinkles when 
you tilt the saucer I know it is done. 
This sounds a rather rule of thumb 
method but some years fruit seems 
juicier than others and then it needs 
longer boiling. And anyway a lot of 
good cooking is rule of thumb. 

If you have a few peaches left 
over from preserving and don’t want 
to serve them in their natural state 
just cut them up and bake them. 


Baked Peaches 


Peel the peaches and make a gash 
in the side of each one. Stand them 
in a baking dish half full of water 
and stir in a teaspoonful of sugar 
for each peach. Sprinkle with a 
little nutmeg and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for about three quarters of 
an hour. Top with whipped cream— 
if you can. 


Cantinflas’ Satirical Wit Has Made 
Him the Idol of the Mexicans 


By MARGARET MURPHY NEWCOMBE 


Mexico. 


Filer he is only showing you 
the kitchen, ‘‘where we cook the 
macaroni,” there is something in the 
inflection of his soft, low-toned voice, 
the gestures of his shoulders, that 
makes you laugh. 

Perhaps it is the warm human feel- 
ing he gives you, this Cantinflas, 
Mexico’s greatest and best-loved ac- 
tor: the feeling that it is a queer 
world but there is also the amusing 
side, no? 

In his vacation retreat in the little 
town of San Miguel de Allende, in the 
north central state of (Guanajato, 
Mexico, he is as friendly and ap- 
proachable as he is in his great house 
in Mexico City, or at the rancho near 
it, where, with the enjoyment of all 
true Mexicans, he practises “the bull- 
fight.” - 

But he never forgets that he was 
one of the common people of this 
land, a poor, ordinary Indio with the 
uncertain and impoverished child- 
hood that more than half of the 
twenty million population experience. 
_ Every month, in his house in Mexico 
City, he throws open the doors to the 
poor. It is their day and they flock 
there to eat and drink, to see and 
touch and speak to the great Cantin- 
flas. 

Now nearing fifty, he is still lean 
and slim, of medium height. He has 
a squared, not handsome but mobile, 
face, and looks at least ten years 
younger than his age. He is active 
and alert, with quick-darting dark 
eyes and expressive hands. 

It is his remembrance of his own 
life as Mario Moreno, his memory of 
his days as a humble doorman for a 
travelling carnival, that gives him 








his lead into the hearts of the Mexi- 
can people. His earthy, sometimes 
csarse humor, is the kind they under- 
stand and makes him one of them. He 
is the symbol of their race, the little 
man who overcomes all obstacles. In 
his ad lib asides he dares to satirize 
the great ones, to joke about the 
powerful ones, to poke ironical fun 
at all the cracks and fissures of 
Mexico’s turbulent political life. 

He bought the beautiful high-walled 
home in San Miguel, with a series of 
sweeping terraces running up-hill be- 
hind it, for his mother, but she seldom 
visits it. Sometimes he drives up 


from Mexico City for a week-end and 
arrives so unostentatiously that often 
the villagers do not know he is there. 

The house is built around an old, 
rose-pink chapel where the bells ring 
out at six every morning and again 
at night. There is a cool, stone-paved 
patio with a towering zapote tree on 
which the green, round fruits hang in 
heavy clusters. Around it are grouped 
the main living rooms of the house. 

A flight of curving stone steps, 
dripping with the pink flowers of the 
vine geranium and the lacy blue of 
plumbago, leads to separate white- 
washed bedrooms with bright blue 
furniture. 

The ruins of an old aqueduct are 
thick with flowering geranium, the 
giant forget-me-nots of this mountain 
region and a twisted tangle of cream 
and white climbing roses. Behind it 
are the large, rounded, open-air 
swimming pool and the billiard hall 
with its floor-length windows. 

Naturally, Cantinflas has _ been 
scught by the American movies and 
appeared in one which, however, did 
not seem to appzal to Anglo-Saxon 
movie-goers. One studio recently pre- 
pared a new script but he did not feel 
it was the right one. 

He speaks English, but not well, 
and his art is so allied with the Mexi- 
can people that he is wary of attempt- 
ing to transplant it. 

A visitor asked why he had not 
made a film of Don Quixote, the fa- 
mous Spanish story of the man who 
tilted at the windmills of graft and 
dishonor. 

“But that one, it is a great classic. 
It is not to be joked about. Me, I am 
a comic,” Cantinflas answered. 

Perhaps he will feel more at home 
with Gallic philosophy, for he plans 
to leave soon for France to do a pic- 
ture under the direction of Réné 
Claire, 

Then the world will have a chance 
to see more of this beloved actor. For 
the sting of his wit is needed in other 
places besides Mexico. 
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A jaunty traveller, in an individu- 


ally draped beret with slightly 
turned-back peak brim, of black vel- 
our with burnished gold cord caught 
by big buttons. By Laddie Northridge. 
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blue of H Prepared Yellow Mustard, 4 teaspoon sugar, 2 teaspoon and 1 bay leaf. Heat 10 minutes. Strain. Soften 4 teaspoons 
e white- salt, Ye teaspoon pepper, Ye teaspoon paprika, thoroughly. unflavoured gelatin in Y2 cup cold water. Add to hot liquid. 
ght blue ae ] Add 1 egg. Beat well with rotary beater. Add 2 cup salad oil Stir until dissolved. Add 2 tablespoons Heinz Distilled White 
gradually, by drops, beating constantly. Add 1 tablespoon Vinegar. Pour into individual ring moulds which have been rinsed 
duct are : i Heinz White Vinegar slowly, beating constantly. Slowly add in cold water. Chill until firm. Unmould in lettuce cups. Garnish 
ium, the , I 1% cups salad oil alternately with 12 tablespoons Vinegar with mayonnalse and sprigs of watercress. Serves 6. 
oe ciecen , pe ta “ rae’ ee © reaps Add 6 tablespoons FAVOURITE FRENCH DRESSING —Place 4 cup sugar, 1 
Behind it any’ ee ‘© Ketchup, we sp. eyapto opped green pepper teaspoon salt and dash paprika In quart jar. Add 2 cup 
open-air : | pi Tee pag chopped stuffed olives. Serve over lettuce Heinz White Vinegar, 5 tablespoons Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 
iard hall : wedges. Yields 3 cups. ¥% cup salad oil and 3 tablespoons grated onion. Cover jar 
.. | QUICK COLE SLAW—Combine 4 cups fintly shredded and shake thoroughly until well blended. Yields 12 cups. 
As been | cabbage, 1 green pepper cut in strips, 1 sweet red pepper SUMMER POTATO SALAD —Combine 6 cups boiled, diced 
vies and cut in strips, few drops onion juice, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon potatoes, 1 cup coarsely chopped sweet pickles, 3 hard- 
ever, did : | sugar, dash pepper. Mix 5 tablespoons mayonnaise with 2 cooked eggs, chopped, 2 teaspoons finely chopped onion. Mix 
ylo-Saxon tablespoons Heinz White Vinegar. Pour over cabbage. Mix lightly. Combine 5 tablespoons Heinz White Vinegar gradually 
ently pre- al well. Serve in lettuce cups or salad bowl. Serves 8. with 1 cup top milk. Add 1 tablespoon Heinz Prepared Yellow 
1 not feel i Mustard, 1 tablespoon salt, 12 tablespoons celery seed. Pour 
TOMATO ASPIC RING—Combine one 10-oz. tin Heinz this dressing over salad. Mix lightly. Arrange te delat bowl. 
not well, Condensed Cream of Tomato Soup, % cup grated celery, Garnish with 3 medium tomatoes cut into wedges or with radish 
the Mexi- ‘ 1 tablespoon grated onion, 1% teaspoons sugar, 1'4 teaspoons roses, Chill before serving. Serves 8. 
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Whether your favourite salad is a cool symphony of 
crisp, fresh greens or a hearty blend of nippy cheese 
and tidbits of leftover meats, you'll like it even better 
made with Heinz Vinegar! For Heinz Vinegar has 
just enough vigour, just enough authority to bring 
out the flavour of each delicious ingredient without 
dominating it! 





Heinz White and Malt Vinegars are aged and 
mellowed in wood, to exceptional fragrance and 
clarity, like rare old wines. Try the White Vinegar 
for light salads and for smoother boiled dressings. 
Use the Malt Vinegar for heartier salads. You'll 
find that they add incomparable savour ...a fresher, 
more distinctive appeal to scores of tempting dishes. 

You choose the best fruits and vegetables you can 
find... be sure that you choose Heinz Vinegar 
to hold and enhance their flavour. That’s salad 
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The Wizards of Odds 


By DAVID REDPATH 


ECENTLY, while still carrying 

my right arm in a sling as the 
result of a fall, I had to make a 
train trip of some days in the course 
of which I visited four large cities. 
Because of my disability I was un- 
able to do more than comb and 
brush one side of my head. So each 
morning I was in a hotel I had to 
call the bell captain and ask for a 
boy to be sent up. 

On the nine occasions when I 
greeted those nine bell boys with 
“Will you please brush my hair?” 
not one of them laughed at the re- 
quest. They didn’t even break down 
and smile. A professional, “Yes, sir,” 
in the United States and a “Very 
good, sir,” here in Canada were the 
standard responses. 

Managers and assistant managers, 
bell captains and porters (to which 
past-midde-aged bell captains usual- 
ly gravitate) assure me that there is 
literally no request of inventive man 
that hasn’t been met and handled by 
those slim, silent, efficient gentlemen 
of the “I’ll check the bathroom sup- 
plies; here’s the clothes closet; may 
I hang up your coat; anything sent to 
the laundry before nine is returned 
the same day; valet is one hour ser- 
vice; will there be anything else, sir?” 
school. They are taught to submit 
to the boors, flatter the egocentrics, 
cater to the spenders, assist Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen in every way 
possible, handle the drunks and 
through it all remain—on the surface 

completely unruffled. But “below 
stairs” in their own locker rooms, 
suppressed feelings which no amount 
of tips can assuage are let loose. 

Any one who could lay hands on 
Superman’s cloak of invisibility and 
sneak into those “wailing walls” 
would have no need to cry with Scot- 
land’s poet, “Oh, wad some power the 
giftie gie us To see oursel’s as others 
see us!” He would hear himself de- 
scribed as that such-and-such in 472 

if such-and-such he were. I have 
often thought that a microphone 
planted in one of those locker rooms 
and hooked up to the system that 
feeds the radios in the individual 
guest rooms would be an excellent 
idea! 

On this trip, while giving directions 
for the best treatment and arrange- 
ment of my sparse locks, I always 
managed to work in a question as to 
what—next to my request—was the 
oddest the particular bell boy 
had performed in his line of duty. 


task 


Varied and interesting answers re- 

sulted! 

“ERATS easy,” replied one boy 
brightly, “I was breaking in in a 

small hotel in Chicago where the 


cheaper theatrical crowd hung out. 
For a month or so there was two- 
thirds of an acrobatic team there. 
The third guy was in hospital. For 
half an hour every morning and 


every afternoon those two fellows 
who were staying there hired me as a 
star * the guy who was in hos- 
pita! 

“Vy id you have to do?” 

‘Oh, ‘ of them stood on one side 
of a double bed and the other on the 
opposite side. Then they tossed me 
from one to the other. I had to keep 
myself rigid, with my arms at my 
sides. [t was always me they wanted 
because I weighed within a pound 
of the guy in hospital.” 

‘What was he in hospital for?” 

He laughed, “That’s the funny 
part: I never asked them. I didn’t 
have to. On the last day they were 
there one of them didn’t catch me and 
the other one screamed and swore 
and said, ‘That’s just what you did 
whe Manny slipped out of your 


arms 


tal! 


Manny was the guy in hospi- 


Another rather morose ‘individual 
told me in a monotone of how he had 
once had to feed a mongoose a guest 
kept in a cardboard box—three times 
dail, 

I was intrigued, “You mean the 
management allowed him to keep it 
in his room?” 

The monotone never lifted, “That 
was the hard part of it--there wasn’t 
no mongoose in the box.” 

I think I was taken! 


One hop—a man of perhaps forty 
—sheepishly admitted to having a 
nick-name as a result of what he had 
to do for a certain guest. It seems 
this guest, who was a resident of the 
hotel, was an arthritic old gentleman 
whose feet were in such a bad condi- 
tion that he had to have wads of cot- 
ton wool placed between the toes 
every morning and removed each 

é 


night. He was unable to bend over 
to attend to this rite himself so had 
to have the assistance of a bell boy. 
One by one the bell captain on succes- 
sive days sent the staff to this task. 
Finally the old gentleman declared 
this one chap to be the most satisfac- 
tory. So for well over two years— 
until the poor soul was no longer able 
to get about and had to be removed 
to a “home’—it was this man’s chore 
morning and night, whether or not 
the hours fell in his shift. 

“Of course, his monthly tip was 
really like another salary,” the “boy” 
concluded. 

“But what was the nick-name?” 

An embarrassed grin preceded the 
answer. “The Cotton Picker—and it’s 


stuck for eight years.” 

Another thirty-ish chap couldn’t 
think of anything he had had to do out 
of the ordinary but he did recall the 
experience of a friend of his. 

“He was sent to a certain room, 
see, and when he knocked a voice told 
him to come in. Well, he opened the 
door and there, standing on a chair 
with a rope, made out of his bathrobe 
cord, tied to his neck was the guest. 
The other end of the rope, or cord, 
was fastened somehow to the mold- 
ing that ran around the walls up near 
the ceiling.” 

“What did your friend do?” 

“He just stood there. The guest— 
a man of about forty, fairly short 
and stout—said to him. ‘There’s a 


five dollar bill on the dresser for you. 
All you have to do is give this chair 
a good, swift kick, then run like hell 
out of here.’ Johnny—my friend—he 
thought to himself, ‘If I don’t he’J] 
probably get up enough nerve to do 
it himself.’ So hé said, ‘Yes, sir,’ but 
he had made up his mind what he’d 
do. 

“Well, he went over and stood very 
carefully in front of the chair and 
said, ‘Ready, sir?’ Johnny was one of 
the politest guys I ever knew. The 
man groaned and Johnny kicked the 
chair out from under him!” 

“He didn’t!” My eyes were popping 
by this time. 

“Sure, but he caught him up high— 
like a high tackle—and kept him 
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Many young returned people desire to build at moderate cost . . . but, of 
course, the long-awaited dream home must be artistic, individual and really 
comfortable. We hope the “Georgian Cottage” design may be helpful. 

The “Georgian Cottage” is built of brick, painted white, with coloured 
asphalt shingles and shutters of matching tone. The living room has a coal 
fire-place and three windows. The two bedrooms have good closet space 
and the bathroom is centrally located. The kitchen is unusually 
light and airy, having two windows that give cross ventilation. A back 
stairway leads to the basement, where there is ample space 
for a recreation room if this is desired later. 

The “Georgian Cottage” is insulated with rock-wool for fuel 
saving and comfort. Cost of building would be about $6500, depending 


upon locality and type of materials used. 
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De not write for plans of this house. We refer you to 
the architect in your vicinity, who will assist you in 
consulting your local builder and contractor, and esti- 
mating the cost of building in your neighbourhood. 
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from falling so that the noose only 
tightened a little bit. Then Johnny 
hooked a foot around the chair and 
brought it back again under the man. 
Johnny says he never saw any one 
work so fast as that man did to get 
that noose off his neck! Neither of 
them said a word but the man reach- 
ed in his pocket for his wallet and pull- 
ed out a hundred-dollar bill and gave 
it to Johnny.” 

“What did Johnny say? Did he lec- 
ture him?” 


“No, sir, like I said, Johnny was so 
darn polite that although he was 
shaking like a leaf all he said was 
the usual, ‘Thank vou, sir.’ But he 
did run like hell out of that room 
then!” : 


A FRIEND of mine who spent his 
summer holidays one year as a 
bellboy has a trick he always plays 
when he’s travelling. Like many an- 
other fond father he carries a lea- 
ther-framed picture of his young 


A Lady of Letters 


By P. W. LUCE 


“WOU sent me a note a few days 


ago,” said my friend Hindle. 
“About that little matter, remem- 
ber?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, vaguely. 


“Concerning that affair, wasn’t it?” 

“Exactly... £ <.-..€8 «4. atok & cer- 
tain liberty with it. Your handwrit- 
ing struck me as singularly distinc- 
tive, not to say remarkably peculiar. 
So I had it grapho-analyzed by Ma- 
dame Zetetic for a dollar.” 

“Oh!” I blinked. “Did you get your 
money’s worth?” 

“Read it,” he said, producing a type- 
written sheet with a flourish. “See 
yourself as an expert sees you.” 

“Significant though this handwrit- 
ing is when considered in its complex 
totality,” I read, “it is by the forma- 
tion of the capital letters that our 
attention is first arrested. They indi- 
cate a broad tolerance, accompanied 
by nimbleness of mind in emergencies, 
imaginary or real. The “Q”, though, 
is debased by a suggestion of a whorl 
on the outside of the inside of the 
lower curve of the penduncle, indica- 
tive of precipitate retreat from 
threatening danger at the first op- 
portunity.” 

“Does she mean,” I interrupted my- 
self, “that I’d skip bail, or that I’d 
take to my heels if a Queen bee landed 
her swarm on my neck?” 

“It’s not impossible,” admitted 
Hindle. “You haven’t reached the deep 
stuff yet. Go on.” 

“A strong sympathetic nature, tinc- 
tured with austerity towards rank 
outsiders, but tempered by _ broad 
human understanding at irregular 
intervals, is revealed by the bold dot- 
ting of the ‘i’ at the end of words, as 
contrasted with absence of the dot 
over ‘i’ elsewhere. This final ‘i’....” 

“Something wrong there,” I broke 
in, scrutinizing the writing closely. 
“What English words end in ‘i’?” 

“Spaghetti, macaroni, and vermicel- 
li,” offered Hindle. 

“And Mussolini,” I added, for good 
Anglo-Saxon measure. “No matter! 
Those ‘i’s are really ‘t’s. I always 
cross my ‘t’s and never dot my ‘i’s.” 

“Then you misled Madame Zetetic,” 
rebuked Hindle. ‘‘No wonder she finds 
a faint suggestion of duplicity in the 
billowing middle upright of your 
second initial, ‘M’.” 

“Which I must insist is ‘W’,” I said, 
a bit testily—as who wouldn’t when 
one’s name is garbled. “Here she says 
I make my ‘u’ like an ‘n’, but with the 
bottom cup concave instead of convex. 
She has differentiated these letter by 


letter, and numbered the more strik- 
ing examples.” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Hindle, 
glancing at the scrawl. 

“If Iam not mistaken,” I went on, 
“her numbered examples 1, 3, 4, 8, and 
11, are ‘o’s, 7 is either an ‘x’ or an ‘a’, 
and 5 is a period set rather far from 
the end of the sentence.” 

“Go on,” scowled Hindle. “Tear the 
grapho-analysis to bits. As if Madame 
Zetetic didn’t know her stuff!” 

“She’s clever,” I admitted, thinking 
of his dollar. “Listen to this for a 
bouquet of verbiage: 

‘The writer betrays spasmodic im- 
patience with instinctive regularity by 
the conical, twisty upward tick of the 
small ‘r’, which are also characterized 
by extreme angularity where weight 
and pressure is evident. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Charlotte Bronte, and 
Benedict Arnold never quite succeeded 
in making such an ‘r’, but Captain 
Kidd has left us a capital ‘H’ which, 
if heavier in the crossbar, might be 
considered as emphatic under duress, 
allowance made for glyphic in- 
fluence.’ ” 

“Would you mind going over that 
again,” begged Hindle. “I may have 
missed some of the finer points.” 

“I missed them all,” I confessed. 
“T think it’s either a compliment or a 
reflection, or neither, or possibly both. 
Let’s see what’s next: 

‘A determination to grapple firmly 
with primitive causations might be 
presumed from the relative increase 
in the size of the letters in short 
words, but this is negatived by a 
careless surplussage in polysyllabics 
of dubious literary application. When 
the writer uses six ‘t’s, two hyphens, 
and four ‘r’s in ‘extra-territoriallity’, 
and spells ‘eleemosynary’ with a re- 
peated ‘o’, his lavish use .. .’ 

“Am I charged with mis-spelling 
simple words like ‘extra-territoriallity’ 
and ‘eleemosynary’?” I asked, bitterly, 
for words are the tools of my. trade 
and I defy any captious critic to find 
a single solitary blunder in my work 
if a competent proofreader has done 
his duty. “Your expert bases her 
grapho-analysis on false premises. 
She says the length of my capital ‘T’ 
stroke shows I have no sense of hu- 
mor. That isn’t a ‘T’ stroke; it’s an 
underline for the word above.” 

“What’s the word?” inquired 
Hindle. “I may as well confess I 
haven’t been able to make head or tail 
out of your note.” 

“Sorry I can’t help you,” I sighed. 
“T can’t read my own writing after it 
gets cold.” 


~ 





ALL ABOUT THE TOWN 


‘To man remembers 

When this Bank was a farm, 
When the main street was 
A dammed-up stream; 


But no-one recalls 

The birth of the city; 
It happened at night 
And most men were busy. 


This man can tell you 
The date of the Fire; 

Many died, some lived, 
Doctors were few. 


But it slips the mind 
When Justice failed; 
They didn’t matter 
Who filled the jail. 


Monuments tell 
The fate of a few; 
No-one wonders 

If it’s really true. 


Cholera voted 

To decrease the race; 
He paid no taxes, had 
Friends in high places, 


That is familiar 
To everyone, 

But few remember 
The aldermen. 


It was common knowledge 
That men were brave; 
They never wondered 
Why they lived. 


Some ran screaming 
To save themselves, 
Hid at the knees 
Of ash and elm. 


But no-one cared 

And no-one cares 

That some had perfume 
And some had sores. 


This man knows history 
And facts don’t lie; 

He steps on graves now 
None too gently. 


This man who speaks 
To wag his tongue 
Very often 
May be wrong. 
RONALD HAMBLETON 
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daughter and son—two very attrac- 
tive children. This always graces his 
bureau in any hotel room he occupies. 
If he calls for room service he invar- 
iably places fifteen cents in one low- 
er vest pocket and twenty-five cents 
in the other. When the bellboy ar- 
rives with the tray my friend gives 
him every opportunity to earn the 
“two-bit” piece rather than the 
“three-jits”’ in that he always di- 
rects the boy to place the tray on the 
bureau. In this way the boy is 
brought face to face with the child- 
ren. If he says anything about the 
picture he gets the quarter, otherwise 
fifteen cents is his reward. My friend, 
you see, in his bell-hopping days was 
taught to observe and remark on 
things like that, so, of course, he ap- 
plies the standards he learned. 

The bellboy has been exalted above 
all other mortals whenever tact has 
been discussed because of that famous 
story. A bell captain was instructing 
a rookie “hops” and wishing to im- 
press him he cited an incident which 
had befallen his star pupil, now a full 
fledged bellboy. He told him, “Bill 


accidentally opened a bathroom door 
not long ago and there was a lady 
taking a bath. Of course, Bill in- 
stantly closed the door but as he did 
so he said, ‘Pardon me, sir.’ Now, my 
lad, that ‘pardon’ was etiquette but, 
mister, that ‘sir’ was tact!” 


Ls bere a dog is a bellboy’s idea 
of Dante’s Inferno. More boys 
have quit, one bell captain told me, 
because some pampered poodle had 
an obnoxious owner—99.9 per cent of 
them are fat, forty and female, I was 
told—than fer any other dozen causes 
put together. A man will walk his 
own pup and never give it a thought, 
but just let him take some one else’s 
dog for a walk in a city and he feels 
lower than on a morning after a pin‘- 
elephants-on-the-ceiling parade. A 
man—or sensitive youth—in a mon- 
key suit such as is traditional with 
bellboys feels particularly conspic- 
uous, and every last one of them, an- 
other captain averred, is positive that 
under these circumstances he_ has 
been the butt of myriad wisecracks. 
An old “boy” (he must have been 
65, although he declared he was “just 


turning fifty”) gave me the best low- 
down on human nature I encountered. 
Actually he was the attendant in a 
men’s washroom but he had been a 
bellboy for years. One of the boys of 
whom I asked my stock question sug- 
gested I should have a chat with “the 
old duffer” because he had really seen 
some queer things in his day. But 
before I asked my pat question I made 
the mistake of letting my curiosity 
get the better of me in another direc- 
tion. 

“Why,” I asked him, “did you give 
up being a ‘front boy’ for this job?” 

“Well, sir, I been around hotels a 
good many years and I seen a good 
many queer things. Mostly I think 
the travelling public is crazy. They 
leave here to go there to do something 
they could just as well, if not better, 
have done here as there. In fact, sir, 
it is my humble opinion that the tra- 
velling public’s nuts and doesn’t know 
what it wants. So I got fed up on it. 
And I asked for this job, here in the 
men’s washroom, on account of, for 
my money, it’s the only place in any 
hotel where the people seem to know 
what they’re doing.” 
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British Bread Rationing 
Still Unexplained 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Corresponden! in London 


After well over a month of bread 
rationing in Britain, it is still not 
clear why, with crop prospects 
so much improved, such a step 
was taken. The most likely ex- 
planation, suggests Mr. Marston, 
is that there appears to be no 
definite arrangement between 
Britain and the U.S. about feed- 
ing the 20 million people in the 
British zone of Germany, which 
area, somewhat inexplicably, is 
desperately short of food. 

The food situation, in its turn, 
may have been responsible for 
the decision to merge Germany's 
Western zones, but as this move 
would apparently lift a lot of 
the responsibility of supplying 
wheat off Britain's shoulders, the 
reason for the step remains ob- 
scure. 


London. 

t is distressing, but a fact, that the 

British public never previously 
took so much interest in the wheat 
position as it takes now that bread 
rationing has put a cloak of reality 
around all the talk of scarcity. Crap 
prospects watched with atten- 
tion; the wheat deal with Canada has 
been presented with banner head- 
lines by the popular Press. The public 
is wheat-conscious. 

Whether public has grasped 
the true reason for rationing is less 
certain. In public vehicles, public 
houses and queues, categorical state- 
ments are made that there was 
enough without rationing; and there 
is not the widespread condemnation 
which might be expected of the mas- 
ter bakers who refused to work a 
scheme solemnly declared by the 
elected Government to be necessary 
in the people’s interests. For bread 
rationing is unpopular. 


are 


the 


The fact that this unpopularity 
must have been recognized in ad- 
vance by the Government (which 
nearly lost a_ by-election on the 


streneth of it) suggests that there 
must have been solid grounds for the 
decision. Mr. Strachey, the Food Min- 
ister, has made out a reasonably con- 
vincing case in its favor. He has not, 
however, established beyond doubt 
that the risk of a break in supplies 
\ Some are in 
beyond 
has been publicly stated. 


critics 
clined to look for a 
which 


reason 


Primary Object 


It is necessary to be quite clear on 
what grounds the Government 
officially, taken this momentous 
step. The primary object was not to 
save “a few miserable tons of wheat,” 
though a saving of 5-10 per cent of 
consumption has been estimated. In 
fact the ration of 9 ounces per 
person comparatively 
generous for a country whose bread, 
though a vitally important supple 
mentary food, is not its basic diet, 
as it is in some countries on the Conti 
nent Of Europe. 


has, 


basic 


per day is 


Many people are exchanging bread 
units for the “points” which enable 
them to buy more canned foods and 
other semi-luxurjes. The declared in- 
tention was “to gain safety and as- 
surance for the bread supplies of the 
people, and fair and equitable distri- 
bution of those supplfes to every 
body.” 

It has been proved, by the muddle 
which accompanied the first days of 
rationing, that a sudden decision to 
ration bread at the last minute, when 
stocks were practically exhausted, 
might have had dangerous conse- 
quences. j 

Mr. Strachey has said that this 
year’s harvest in the four great ex- 
porting countries “will have to turn 
out bigger by 11 million tons than 
the last harvest, only to start equal.” 


He was warned that supplies in the 
“pipeline” by end-August will be 
down to 830,000 tons—-about 8 weeks 
supply; and that the continuity of 
“pipeline” supplies cannot be guaran- 
teed. 

He argues that to make no provi- 
sion for a temporary hitch would be 
to gamble with the people’s bread. 
But he does not explain why—after 
Britain has survived two major wars 
without being forced to ration bread 

this drastic action has been taken 
with crop prospects so much im- 
proved. Stocks are approaching their 
lowest at this time of year, and 8 
weeks supply at the lowest point is 
not really catastrophic. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report indicates a world crop 
almost equal to the pre-war average 
of 5,900,000,000 bushels, compared 
with last year’s 5,200,000,000; and 
Britain’s long-term position has been 


greatly strengthened by the _ bulk- 
buying agreement with Canada— 
though admittedly this was being 


vigorously opposed by the U.S. just 
when the ration problem was at its 
crisis. 

If the decision had been held over 
for a week or two the Government 
might, it is felt, have seen the matter 
in a different light. 

But there is another possible ex- 
planation. It is that the Government, 
while taking no desperately gloomy 
view of the stock and crop prospect, 
still saw a serious risk looming ahead. 

Besides the population of Britain, 
it is responsible for a zone of Ger- 
many with a population of about 20 
millions. This zone, for no reason 
that has been fully and satisfactorily 
explained, is desperately short of 


food; and, whereas the United States 
has undertaken definite commit- 
ments regarding wheat for Britain, 
there appears to be no positive under- 
standing about feeding Germany. 

Indeed, the U.S. Minister of Agri- 
culture seemed definitely to rule out 
such an undertaking when he stated 
recently that the U.S. had only one 
more commitment to fulfil, the pro- 
vision of 200,000 tons of wheat for 
Britain. In August the U.S. is send- 
ing 120,000 tons of bread-grains to 
the British zone, but that is a part of 
the promised replacement of 200,000 
tons diverted by Britain to the famine 
areas in April. 

What agreement was reached in 
respect of the later diversion of 200,- 
000 tons which was the subject of 
dispute between Mr. Morrison and 
the Administration is not clear; nor 
how much, if any, can be expected in 
the future. 


The Zone Merger 


The food position may have been 
the factor which induced the Govern- 
ment to accept the plan for merging 
the Western zones. They are not 
economically complementary, and 
their merging will have no great ef- 
fect, internally, on the food position; 
but it will obviously be easier to shift 
the burden of the whole zone on to 
the United States if she is jointly 
responsible. 

On this reasoning, Britain will no 
longer be responsible for the British 
zone’s proportion of Germany’s im- 
port requirement of 128,000 tons a 
month; and in that case the rationing 
of Britain’s own supplies appears to 
have been unnecessary. 

The decision on the merging of the 
German zones was made when bread 
rationing had already begun. Per- 
haps it accounts for the Food Minis- 
ter’s forecast that rationing will last 
only a few months. 

So great an upheaval, merely to be 
sure that supplies in the few awk- 
ward weeks of this one year will be 
sufficient, certainly needs some ex- 
plaining. 


Urges Stable Buying 
Power Annuities 


By I. D. WILLIS 


The individual on a more or less 
fixed income is a chief sufferer 
when the dollar's buying power 
falls and prices advance. Even 
more affected are those persons 
with rigidly set incomes like pen- 
sions or annuities, or living on 
income from investments pur- 
chased over a lifetime of saving. 
This writer says that they are 
“as the grain between the mill- 
stones of rising prices and fixed 
incomes.” 

His solution would be a gov- 
ernment issue of Maintained 
Buying Power Annuities, with 
the purchasing power of the 
dollar established each year on 
a basis similar to that for the 
present cost-of-living indices. 
Payments on these new anna- 
ities would be credited as so 
many Purchasing Power Units. 
When due, annuities would be 
paid in the number of dollars 
needed to give equivalent Pur- 
chasing Power Units. 


TO MATTER how one looks at the 
4 budget, the outlook for the indi 
vidual is pretty grim. The buying 
power of the dollar is falling steadily 
as prices advance. Organized Labor 
has been told, or at least given a 
mule-kick hint, that increases of 10 
cents an hour are reasonable. Prices 
of practically all imported raw ma- 
terials, component parts and finished 
goods are rising steadily. Canadian 
production is at a low ebb. The posi- 
tion of the individual citizen is an 
unenviable one 

Even those who have some control 
over thel: earning power through 


membership in a labor organization, 
through individual wage or salary 
increase negotiations, through rising 
prices for the goods or services that 
they sell, and the like, are going to 
find it impossible to keep up with 
rising living costs. Experience teaches 
us that. But if it is going to be hard 
on these people (and the government 
is doing far tco little for them by 
raising the income tax exemption to 
$750 for single persons; it should be 
$1,000 for single and $2,000 for mar- 
ried) what about the many thousands 
of unfortunates who have a fixed in- 
come and who, by reason of their age, 
position or infirmity, are unable to 
do anything to increase it? 
Canadians on fixed income face a 
perilous future where their income 
stands to steadily depreciate in buy- 
ing power. These people deserve 
special consideration and it is, surely, 
the responsibility of the government 
to take adequate action to protect 
them. Consider who these people are; 
there are those who must live on 
pensions because of what they have 
suffered in the service of their coun- 
try; there are those who have pen- 
sions earned by years of loyal service 
to an employer; there are those who, 
by years of thrift, have won so-called 
security in the form of annuities; 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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THE BUSINESS ANGLE 


| The Business Angle, 
| which customarily ap- 
| pears in this space, will 

be resumed on Mr. Rich- 
| ards’ return from vacation. 


























Blast furnaces of Stelco’s Hamilton Works. Since the strike 1,800 tons 
of steel have been produced daily, against a normal 3,000 tons. 











Trip wire with bells at picket post warns of anyone leaving plant. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


there are those who trust to income 
from investments in real estate or 
stocks and bonds; there are those who 
have just enough to get by and still 
remain self-sufficient and self-respect- 
ing by living on diminishing capital. 

All these people have worked for 
what they are now getting back in 
revenues, or else they are benefitting 
by the werk of parents or others who 
saved and passed on their savings. 
But however they come to have this 
income, they are entitled to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of it against 
conditions over which they can have 
no control. And the government is 
doing nothing to give this protection. 

In actual fact, unearned income in 
excess of $1,500 a year carries a sur- 
tax, a penalty; there seems to be no 
qualification as to whether or not the 
recipient is married or single. Here 
is one place that the government 
could step in. This minimum for sur- 
tax should be raised to $3,000 for 
single and $6,000 for married persons. 
Up to those levels, let their income 
be subject to the ordinary tax rates; 
above it, let surtax apply. 

But that is not enough. Those living 
on fixed income need _ protection 
against inflation to compensate for 
their inability — which is no fault of 
theirs —to increase their income. A 
move in this direction would be to 
give those living upon so-called un- 
earned income (a complete misnomer 
for all income is earned at some time 
or other) a specially high exemption 
from income tax. 

On the basis that exemption for 
earned income is $1,000 for single, and 
$2,000 for married, as it should be, 
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Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share for the 
quarter ending September 30th, 1946, 
and an extra dividend of 50 cents per 
share has been declared on the Class 
“A” shares of the Company payable on 
the ist day of October, 1946, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 13th day of September, 
1946. 
By order of the Board, 
E. L. Patchet, 


Toronto, Ont. Treasurer. 
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DIVIDEND of One and Three- 

Quarters per cent (134%) has been 
declared onthe Preferred Stockof 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
Limited, for the quarter ending 30th 
September, 1946, payable 15th October, 
1946, to shareholders of record 16th 
September, 1946. 

By order of the Board, 


L. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 





Montreal, August 21st, 1946. 
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By order of the Board, 
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Secretary. 
Montreal, August 21st, 1946. 


























then the exemption level for unearned 
income should be at least $1,500 for 
single persons and $3,000 for married. 
This would give some measure of 
protection against rising prices and 
allow these people to maintain that 
standard of living for which they 
have striven and to which they are 
accustomed. Where income is part 
earned and part unearned, it is sug- 
gested that a pro rata exemption 
should apply. 

Nor is it enough for this exemption 
to be a thing of the future. It should 
be made effective at once. During the 
war, prices have risen and the buying 
power of fixed income (and all other) 
dollars has depreciated accordingly. 
Wage earners received cost-of-living 
bonuses, but those on unearned in- 
come received no compensation and 
were expected to do their share in 
buying Victory Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Certificates. They did their part 
loyally, but the financial burden of 
the war weighed more heavily upon 
them than upon any other class. They 
deserve relief now; not in the future. 


Short-Term Remedies 


These, however, are but short-term 
remedies for a long-range problem. 
If people are to be able to look for- 
ward to retirement and time to enjoy 
life, as it cannot be enjoyed while 
working; if they are to be assured of 
the full fruits of thrift and saving, 
it is imperative that they be guaran- 
teed that the final buying power ef 
their savings, in the form of “incOme 
dollars”, shall be the same as those 
that they put by for the future. As 
it now stands, a perscn may set up 
an annuity of, say, $100 a month pay- 
able 20 years from now, only to find, 
when the annuity becomes payable, 
that it is only worth about $75 a 
month in buying power. This is 
wrong. The remedy is plain. Annuities 
should be payable in terms of buying 
power. Probably no insurance com- 
pany would be prepared to undertake 
to do this, but there is no reason why 
the government should not. 

The solution to this problem would 


appear to be for the government to 
issue Maintained Buying Power An- 
nuities. The purchasing power of the 
dollar would be established each year 
—in the same way as the cost-of- 
living indices were established for 
cost-of-living bonuses—and all pay- 
ments on these annuities would 
be credited as so many Purchasing 
Power Units. When the M. B. P. 
Annuities came due they would be 
paid in the number of dollars needed 
to give the equivalent Purchasing 
Power Units. Obviously the number 
of dollars paid would vary from year 
to year as the official buying power 
was established. Such an annuity 
system would assure maintained pur- 
chasing power for annuitants and 
give them adequate assurance of 
security. 

Such a scheme might have to be 
introduced gradually, but certainly all 
pensicns to ex-servicemen and _ ex- 
servicewomen and their dependents 
should go automatically, and at once, 
onto this basis. All those holding, or 
buying, government annuities should 
be allowed to participate and all in- 
surance policies leading to annuities 
should be transferable to M. B. P. 
Annuities by arrangement between 
the parties concerned. Pensions paid 
by private firms should be taken over 
by the government and turned into 
M. B. P. Annuities, through negoti- 
ation with the paying firms. 

A strong and vigorous policy along 
these lines would shortly give a great 
measure cf security to many thou- 
sands of Canadians. It is something 
that is badly needed and on which 
action should be taken promptly. 

Under present conditions Canadians 
who live on unearned incomes are 
helpless. They are as the grain be- 
tween the upper millstone of rising 
prices and the lower millstone of fixed 
inccme. Unlcss something is done at 
once to relieve the pressure upon 
them, we shall see thousands suffer- 
ing through no fault of their own and 
the living standards of a large section 
of our population going steadily down- 
hill. Now is the time to act to protect 
those who cannot help themselves. 
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Groundhog River Find Reported as 
Better Than Average Prospect 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


{VEN with the limited exposure as 

it now stands, the discoveries 
can be classed as better than average 
for a prospect in the very early 
stages of development, is the opin- 
ion expressed by Dr. Nelson Hogg, 
Ontario government resident geolo- 
gist at Porcupine, in a preliminary 
report on the Rush Lake showings, 
in the Groundhog River area. In re- 
leasing the report, Hon. L. M. Frost, 
Mines Minister, states that as soon 
as more stripping of the veins has 
been carried out, the entire area 
around the veins will be re-mapped. 
The report points out that Joseph 
Burke and Maynard Bromley, pros- 
pectors for Rush Lake and Berwick 
Gold Mines panned gold from the 
rusty weathering on an outcrop one 
quarter mile south of Mackeith 
Lake in Keith township on June 11, 
1946. Colors were obtained on pan- 


ning the material from at least 
seven different places on_ the 
property. 


News of the gold discoveries in the 
Groundhog River area resulted in a 
rush to the scene, which at last re- 
port was continuing and the ground 
has now been staked for nearly 10 
miles along the strike in both direc- 
tions. As a result of the staking rush 
there were 252 recordings at the 
Sudbury recording office in the first 
15 days of August bringing the 
year’s total to 2,831, slightly more 
than recorded for the whole of 1945, 
with expectations the year’s total 
will likely be the highest for many 
years. A group of 27 claims, adjoin- 
ing immediately west of the Rush 
Lake-Berwick discovery group, has 
been acquired by Pen-Rey Gold 
Mines and a new company is being 
formed. A new company is reported 
formed on the MacLeod group, ad- 


joining east of Rush Lake. Dulama 
Gold Mines, which originally staked 
nine claims adjoining north of Rush 
Lake-Berwick holdings, has staked 
another group of nine claims farther 
along the strike to the west. 
McIntyre Porcupine was early in the 
district and Vincent Mining Corpor- 
ation has staked 27 claims in Keith 
township, tying on northeast of the 
main showing. Kalbrock Mining 
Company has taken an option on the 
Bromley group of 12 claims. Kal- 
brook had earlier staked 45 claims 
adjoining the Penko Gold Mines 
holding in the northeast corner of 
Penhorwood township. 
e 

A $575,000 refinery is to be bui't by 
the Tantalum Mining and Refining 
Corporation of America at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, as soon as supplies are 
available, it is announced by Dr. 
Daniel Gardner, of New York, ex 
pert on rare metals. The refinery 
will include one of the finest re- 
search laboratories of its.kind in the 
world, according to Dr. Gardner, 
who states that once materials are 
available it will take at the maxi- 
mum, six months to erect the plant. 
With the refinery located at Edmon 
ton, it will be comparatively in 
expensive to ship concentrates from 


the Peg Tantalum 100ton mill at 
Foss Lake, near Yellowknife. The 
Peg properties, he added, assure 


adequate supplies. Three pegmatite 
dykes containing tantalite, the ore 
from which tantalum is extracted, 
will provide supplies for at least 40 
years, he estimated, and added there 
are 75 dykes on the claims held by 
Peg. 

After making a world survey of 
markets and talking to leading in- 
dustrialists, Dr. Gardner, who will 


supervise the installation of machin- 
ery in the proposed refinery, is con- 
vinced that the demand for tantalum 
metal will continue to grow and sup- 
plies will have to be kept up. Al- 
ready the metal is used for a variety 
of purposes such as in metal cutting 
tools, surgical instruments, surgical 
plates, since it is non-injurious to 
human tissues, paints and ceramics, 
stainless steel and combustion and 
jet propulsion motors. It has a high 
tensile strength and great resistance 
to heat. It was admitted by Dr. 
Gardner that the present price of 
tantalum—about $75 a pound — is 
high but he expects this will be cut 
considerably when the new refinery, 
using the most modern methods, 
starts production. According to Dr. 
Gardner only in Ross Lake, North- 
west Territories and two fields in 
Siberia is tantalum found in metal- 
lic form. The important Ross Lake 
deposits occur in massive formations 
and have a head start over other de- 
posits of tantalite—bearing minerals 
because they contain ore in which 
only about half a- dozen easily 
extractable impurities are present. 
. 

Visible gold has been encountered 
in crosscuts on two levels, and also 
in a new vein struck in the shaft at 
490 feet, at Louvicourt Goldfields, 
progress of which was dealt with in 
these columns last week. The vein 
met in the bottom of the shaft 
proved to be 10 feet of solid quartz 
when the shaft was mu*ked out. Five 
muck samples averaged $12.52. This 
vein 


was not located in diamond 
drilling. Company officials are op 
timistic over the possibilities pre- 


sented by this development as well 
as those on the two top levels where 
initial results have exceeded dia- 
mond drill indications. The cross 


cut so far on the 375-foot level has 
opened up 24 feet of ore and is still 
in it. On the 225-foot horizon the 
crosscut has met with typical condi- 
tions with a 4% foot vein showing 
visible gold. The objective of the 
shaft is 750 feet and it is now down 
below 500 feet. 

Due to the increase in the price 
of silver La Rose-Rouyn Mines pro- 
poses to resume mining operations 
in the near future. Pl-ns are now 
said to be about completed for the 
opening of two and possibly four of 
the company’s mines. The company 
is at present the owner of 11 proper- 
ties in the Cobalt area, five of which 
were substantial producers of silver 
and cobalt in the past. According to 
Geo. McKeown, secretary, sampling 
of the ore reserves just completed 
shows an estimated prefit (before 
taxes) in excess of $1,000,000. 

o 

E. M. Thomson, president of Jason 
Mines Limited reports that a mill 
superintendent has been engaged 
and that the mill crew are readying 
the mill for production, which 
should be, as reported at the annual 
meeting, sometime in September. At 
the time of the annual meeting the 
shaft had been completed to the 
sixth and seventh levels on the No. 1 
vein. The crosscut on the sixth level 
reached the vein ahead of schedule, 
and the first assay yielded a return 
of .91 oz. across a width of 44 inches 
at that time the seventh level cross- 
cut had about 50 feet to go before 
reaching the vein. 

Higher costs caused a sharp de- 
cline in net income of McIntyre Por- 
cupine Mines for the three months 
ending June 30, 1946, which is the 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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GOLD & DROSS 





It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


CUJ.B., Lindsay, Ont.—A diamond 
drilling campaign was resumed in 
the spring on the property of PER- 
SHON GOLD MINES, consisting of 
five claims in Pershing township, 
Quebec, adjoining Croinor Pershing 
Mines on the southwest. I have not 
heard that the new program has as 
yet revealed anything cf importance, 
but officials appear hopeful that 
further drilling will duplicate the 
good results previously obtained. Fa- 
vorable results were reported from 
the last three drill holes in earlicr 
work, Surface work and diamond 
drilling was carried out last year. 

F. C. M., Ingersoll, Ont. — As far 
as I am aware NIKI SILVER-CO- 
BALT LIMITED has not yet made 
any shipments of cobalt-silver ore. 
The property, which consists of five 
mining leases, approximately 199 
acres in Whitson township, Temiska- 
ming mining district, was dewatered 
in 1944 and some development work 
has been carried out. I have seen 
no recent statement as to the com- 
pany’s financial position. 

M.C.D., Westmount, Que. — The 
JOHN INGLIS CO., LTD., has a sub- 
stantial volume of business on its 
books and the president states that 
important rights have been secured 
for a number of products. Due tn 
cancellation of war contracts and the 


effect on operations of plant recon- 
version, the company’s report for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, 
showed a loss cf $81,163. However, 
with the settlement of an outstanding 
claim and profit on the sale of invest- 
ments which aggregate $388,888, the 
company was able to report an im- 
provement in both earned surplus and 
working capital, In the previous year, 
the company reported net earnings 
of $166,743. After giving effect to the 
payment of dividends and the year’s 
loss the earned surplus was increased 
to $1,143,759 from the $898,534 total 
on March 31 of the previous year and 
working capital rose from $1,346,508 
to $1,477,498 this year. 

J.G.E., Kingston, Ont. — You are 
undoubtedly aware that STEWART- 
ABATE GOLD MINES, with a prop- 
erty of 400 acres in Beatty Township, 
Larder Lake mining division, has 
been inactive for four years, the sus- 
pension of operations being due to 
wartime conditions. I understand 
that the company has been making 
plans to resume operations as soon 
as conditions permit but as yet I have 
seen no announcement as to when 
this will be. 

M.E.E., Toronto, Ont. — I under- 
stand DOREVA GOLD MINES re- 
tains a substantial interest in the 
company’s original property in Bous- 





twice or three times as great. 


The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘A’’—Investment Stocks 


GROUP ‘“‘C’’—Speculations 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


GROUP “B’’—Speculative Investments 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as: 

1. FAVORABLE 
2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 


quet township, and an interest in Sat- 
urnyte Gold Mines. It was reported 
late last year that the latter company 
had secured a few low values, one nar- 
row high-grade intersection in en- 
ccuraging geological formations... . 
Mooshla Gold Mines is still inactive. 
It retains its 31 claim property, which 
is partially developed, in Bousquet 
township, Quebec. A couple of years 
ago it sold a property to Lapalartic 
Mines for a share interest. While the 
company’s financial position has not 
recently been reported, the last state- 
ment showed $13,000 in Dominion of 
Canada bonds, $10,000 in loan re- 
ceivable and $6,000 in accounts, inter- 
est and dividends receivable Invest- 
ments with a market value of $16,- 
700 were shown, which is perhaps 
higher now and liabilities were in 
the neighborhood of $6,000. 

K.H.Y., Woodstock, Ont. — Yes, 
SARNIA BRIDGE CO., LTD., will pay 
a regular dividend of 25 cents per 
common share plus an extra of 10 
cents on Sept. 15. With these pay- 
ments, disbursements this year will 
amount to 60 cents a share as a divi- 
dend of 25 cents was paid on March 
15 last. In 1945 the company paid 50 
cents a share, in 1944, 25 cents and in 
1943, 65 cents. Capital was reorgan- 
ized in 1943 whereby the old class “A” 
preferred and class “B” stocks were 
exchanged on the basis of three shares 
new common for 1 share “A” and 1 
share new common for 3 shares B. 
Arrears of 24 cents a share on the 
class “A” stock were eliminated by 
the plan. 

G.A.M., Shawville, Que. — The re- 
sults of the preliminary drilling pro- 
gram on the Arseno-Ra group, of 
DIVERSIFIED MINING INTERESTS 
(CANADA) LIMITED, in the Indin 
Lake area, Northwest Territories, 
have given such promise that a com- 
plete mining plant has been pur- 
chased for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible. The company also proposes to 
concentrate its attention on the Indin 
Lake ground and dispose of most of 
other properties held (four already 
have been sold) on the most advan- 
tageous terms. The results of the 
surface work and diamond drilling 
has, it is officially stated, indicated 
an important fault structure carrying 
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A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 
Averages. 
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The investment Index is the yield of any stock expressed as a per- 
centage of the average yield of all stocks, thus showing at a glance 
the relative investment value placed on it by the ‘bloodless verdict 
of the market-place.”’ 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited 


SAVE 


AND BUDGET 





Argus Corporation Limited 


Common Stock 


PRICE 31 July 46 — $12.50 Averages Hollinger 

YIELD — 3.2% Last 12 months Down 14.7°/. Up 4.1%. 

INVESTMENT INDEX a 119 Last 1 month Down 11.7°/. Down 12.3°/. 

We have prepared a current study ot Argus GROUP — “BY 1942 low—1946 high Up 193.6% Up 243.4% 

Corporation Limited Common Stock which we FACTORS a = Dec. from 1946 high Down 34.4°/, Down 44.4°/, 
us 


teel will prove useful to investors whose interests 
lie in the opportunity for capital appreciation. 





RAT1O SCALE MONTHLY MOVEMENT CHART 
Gold stock averages superimposed. 


HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED 


This study discloses that not only is Argus 
Corporation Limited Common Stock presently 








A speculative investment. July 
selling well below its intrinsic market value but | 1946 
that every indication points to exceptional long | 14 5/8 
term prospects as well. 
Jany Po on planning what you can save 
b 1945 sen sare and saving what you plan. That’s 
A copy of this study will be jurnished on request. a *. “budgeting.” Open a Canada 
124 - \ Permanent savings account. Regu- 
“TTR fi v lar deposits should be part of your 
B B & f) tT 7 “ sin lan. 2% — on savings. With- 
aa A 1 cheque. 
urns Dros.© Denton | wals by chequ 
7 * / | Vertical lines represent monthly range of to | 
Limited Hollinger Consolidated; dotted line is the 
10 1/8 trend of the Industrial Averages 





PERMANENT 


ela ce (eceom Gel anlelceleceyt 


Heed Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Securities 
SUMMARY — Hollinger has produced gold for 35 years and has been 
paying dividends since 1912. It is a company in which Canadian Life 
Insurance companies may invest but the latest report shows only 6000 
shares so held. 


244 Bay St. 437 St. James St. West 


Torento Montreal le th h i h l that Hol 
While those who trade in mining shares sometimes claim a ol- 

Phone AD. 9371 Phone PL. 3932 linger does not provide sufficient speculative opportunities it would 
} seem that the above analysis of its more recent movements will contra- 
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Hollinger is currently selling on a yield basis little better than long 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLICATION 


term obligations of the Dominion cf Canada, making it apparent that 
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INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 
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Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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and also of Hollinger’s outside interests. 

Average Relative Velocity on the last three market legs has been 110 
which is much better than most of the gold mines and lending confi- 
dence towards its future market behaviour. The Investment Index, 
while declining during the past year, has held better than most of the 
golds. Apart from its low yield Hollinger is an attractive speculative in- 
vestment. 
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investors have great faith in the future of the gold mining industry 
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promising gold-bearing veins. So far, 
three deposits are known along the 
fault zone for a length of 5,100 feet 
and this structure continues another 
8,000 feet on the property, but no ex- 
ploration has yet been undertaken 
along the south 8,000 feet. Three par- 
allel veins are indicated in the No. 1 
deposit and an exceptionally promis- 
ing ore shoot is said indicated along 
the “A” vein zone, with the full length 
not yet known. The chances also are 
reported as promising for important 
ore shoots along the “B” and “C” 
zones in this deposit. An ore shoot 
has been indicated by the few holes 
completed on the No. 3 deposit. Up- 
to the middle of June, 33 diamond 
drill holes were completed totalling 
over 7,000 feet. The main drilling was 
along the No. 1 deposit were the gold- 
bearing zone has been traced continu- 


have been good and a dividend in- 
crease on the common is considered 
warranted. 

D.E.C., Edmonton, Alta. — ALU- 
MINIUM LTD. estimated its consoli- 
dated profits at $4,300,000 for the first 
half of its current year. Earnings 
for the period were equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $5.45 per com- 
mon share, and compared with $5,- 
600,000 or $7.20 per common share for 
the first half of 1945. The 1946 profit 
does not include $1,500,000 net U.K. 
excess profits tax postwar refund re- 
ceived in June. It is after allowing 
for $500,000 exchange loss on net cur- 
rent assets in respect of the recent 
revaluation of the Canadian dollar, 
which amount, it is estimated, will 
also be indicative of the net effect 
such revaluation will have on second 





A Basic Industry 
— Returns 4.70% 


For more than thirty-four years Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 
Limited has been engaged in the production of car and foundry products. 
It is now the largest enterprise of its type in the Dominion, with a 
diversified output including railway cars, street cars, motor buses, 
trackless trolleys and mine cars, as well as a wide range of foundry and 


half operations. As compared with machine shop products. 
Ont. — Yes, ously for 975 feet along the strike Canadian ingot output in the first half 
TD., will pay with two nearly parallel deposits of last year, at 46 per cent of the peak 
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each indicated fairly closely for 400 
and 460 feet respectively along the 
strike. Further drilling is to be car- 
ried out while awaiting delivery of 
the plant and geological mapping and 
prospecting of the ore structure to 
be continued southward from the No. 
3 deposit. It is also proposed at the 
same time to section by a few drill 
holes certain mineralized zones al- 
ready discovered south and east of 
the No. 3 deposit. Payment of a fur- 
ther $150,000 h-s just been made in 
the Diversified treasury bringing the 
funds available for the underground 
development program close to $250,- 
000. 

W.M.F., Saint John, N.B.—With the 
dividend of 85 cents per common 
share to be paid Oct. 15, INTER- 


war rate, ingot operations in the first 
half of this year were 30 per cent of 
the peak rate and are currently 40 
per cent. Reflecting the reduction in 
ingot prices, exports for commercial 
use in U.K., U.S. and other markets 
are being resumed in volume. 
M.McC., Bornemouth, England — 
While TONAWANDA MINES LIMIT- 
ED is still in existence it has re- 
ported no recent activity. A group 
of nine claims are held in Ogden 
township, Porcupine district, but, its 
entire capitalization of 5,000,000 
shares has been issued. A block of 
100,000 shares of Rusk Porcupine 
Mines is owned, the latter company 
having a property in Bristol town- 
ship, in the same area. Some diamond 
drilling has been done on the Rusk 


Earnings of the Company in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1945, 
available for dividends, amounted to $1,271,684 compared with dividend 
requirements on the Class ‘A’ Shares amounting to $400,000 per 
annum. It is anticipated that earnings during the current fiscal year, 
available for dividends, will be more than two and one-half times divi- 
dend requirements. 


We offer as principals: 


Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited 
Convertible Non-Callable Class **A’’? Shares 


Entitled to non-cumulative preferential dividends 
of $1.00 per annum 


Price: At the market about $21 per share, to yield about 4.70% 





INTERESTS NATIONAL BRONZE POWDERS property which recently came under a ‘odie : 
in the Indin LTD. will have paid out $1.50 per the control of new financial interests. In the opinion of Counsel, these Class ‘‘A” Shares are a legal investment 
Territories, share during the current calendar At last report previous diamond drill 
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year, which compares with 80 cents 
a year for the previous three years. 
Payment of the current dividend in- 
dicates that the company may place 
the stock on a $1.50 basis, as earnings 


results were being checked over with 
a view to resumption of exploration. 
An unlisted breker informs me that 
Tonawanda shares are offered at 1% 
cents with no bid for the stock. 
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for funds of Insurance Companies registered under The Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, as amended. 
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DOMINATES CANADIAN STOCK 


PRICES: 


THE INTERMEDIATE TREND of the market is to be classed as 
downward from the May-June high points of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, 68.31 on the rail average. Since July an attempt at 
reversal to upward direction has been under way. 


Caution has been the watchword among investors over recent months 


With post-war recovery 














and market emphasis, at one time and another, has been given to various 
adverse news reports. Thus, the recent market setbacks would seem 
to tie in with concern over the international political situation. Unless, 
however, war is to immediately arise out of developments in the foreign 
field (and informed consensus is strongly against any such eventuality), 
the firmer stand being taken by the United States and Britain against 
Russian tactics may actually prove constructive. Russian aggression 
since war’s end has been a definite contributant to the current uneasy 
psychology and if the ‘‘cold turkey” attitude now apparently being 
adopted by the Democracies stops such aggression the whole world, 
including such a sensitive barometer as the American stock market, 
will breathe easier. 


Meanwhile, it should not prove amiss to point out that the American 
Congress has adjourned, anticipated poor first half earnings have been 
published, uncertainty over O.P.A.’s death or revival has just ended, 
and the worst haif of the labor year is over. The path, in other words, 
has been cleared for less uncertainty and better earnings and dividends 
over the months ahead. Accordingly, while evidence is not present that 
the current market irregularity has ended, there are prospects of better 
prices in the offing. We quote from our Forecast of August 17: “So 
long as the railroad and industrial averages can hold above their lows 
of the past six months, there would seem strong reasons for expecting an 
eventual upward spurt of sizable dimensions. Only the decisive break- 
ing of such lows on volume, as would be disclosed by closes in both 
averages at or below 59.40 and 185.01, would upset the pattern.” 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 























An Invitation to Investors 





Your investment programme should be carefully planned. 


The application of time tested principles for investment | 
planning will go a long way towards offsetting the effect of 
unfavourable influences upon your invested capital. At the 
same time they will help you to obtain the maximum amount 
of income commensurate with security. 
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If you are not sure that your present portfolio of securities 
is providing you with the required income and security, one 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Future of British Business Under 
Present Socialist Government 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Though the carrying out of the 
National Insurance Act and the 
Industrial Injuries Act will affect 
those engaged in certain lines of 
insurance in Great Britain, there 
is a large field remaining in 
which private insurers can in- 
crease and expand their business 


both inside and outside the 
country. 
It is reasonable to expect 


that the operation of these social 
insurance measures will have the 
effect of making the people 
more insurance-minded, and that 
the more they enjoy the benefits 
of insurance the more they will 
be inclined to supplement the 
limited State coverage with more 
complete protection. 


HOSE engaged in Great Britain 
in the insurance industry and 
transacting a world-wide business are 
wondering what the future has in 
store for them, in view of the social 
security or national insurance mea- 
sures now in force in that country. 
However, there is one fact which 
is regarded as providing an answer 
to their problems, and that is, that 
the export trade of Britain must not 
only be re-established but must be 
greatly increased. In that respect, 
British insurance plays and will con 
tinue to play an important part with 
its large volume of “invisible” exports. 
As has been pointed out before, 
while the population is 45,000,000, 
Britain can provide for only 15,000,- 
000, so that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is dependent upon the re-estab- 
lishment and prosperity of the export 
trade. 

At the recent annual conference 
dinner of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Mr. Arthur S. Rogers, vice-president 
of the Institute and who is also chair- 
man of the British Insurance Associa 
tion, in proposing the toast of “His 
Majesty’s Ministers,” said among 
other things, “His Majesty’s Ministers 
have seen us through the most trying 
period in our history, and whether 
we envy them or not we can be pro 
foundly grateful to them for their 
whole-hearted devotion to His Majes 
ty and to His Majesty’s subjects.” 

After mentioning that there had 
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PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 28 


NOTICE is hereby 


record at the Close f busine the ith 
day of September, 1946 


By Order of the Board 


Toronto, August 21st, 1946 








NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 
Canadian Corporation 


Limited 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
f Fifteen Cents (1 ‘ ire for the 
iarter ending September Oth 1946. has 
been declared on all i ied common shares 
of the Company, said dividend t re aid on 
Saturday, the 2list day of September, 1946, 
to shareholders of record Saturda » 7th 
day of September, 1946 
bby order of the Board 
G. BARROW 
Secretary 


TORONTO, August 20th, 1946. 





been some recent changes in the 
personnel among the Ministers, he 
said: “The Minister of National In 


suranece—who is with us tonight and 
whom we cordially welcome—is, like 
most of us who are present, devoting 
himself to insurance affairs. He is 
helping to make the country more 
insurance-minded. As a people we 
are not sufficiently insurance-minded 
which is a curious fact, seeing that 
British insurers lead the van in the 
transaction of world-wide insurance 
business.” 

“But,” he added, “ we are improv- 
ing in many respects and eventually 
we may catch up with some countries 
who are at present ahead of us. I do 
not say ahead of us in what we call 
social insurance, because in that re 
gard we have made and are making 
big strides forward, but rather in the 
voluntary protection of ourselves and 
our properties against inevitable loss 
either by death, accident, fire or other 
fortuitous circumstances.” Then, turn 
ing to the Minister of National Insur- 
ance, he said: “That is why, Mr. Grif- 
fiths, I credit you with helping us all 
to become more _ insurance-minded, 
xecause I believe the more the bene- 
fits of insurance are enjoyed by the 
population the more they will desire 
to protect themselves against all 
contingencies.” 

He also said that he has had the 
privilege of contacts with His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, and that their appre 
ciation of the value of British insur- 
ance in its contribution to the wel- 
fare of the country—its value as an 
invisible expcrt has been beyond 
question. Sir Stafford Cripps, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, a Govern- 
ment department, he stated, has 
shown a complete undeistanding of 
the problems on which he has been 
consulted, and British insurers are 
very grateful to him. They have many 
difficulties to face as insurers, he ad- 
mitted, in maintaining and, they 
hope, extending their world-wide 
operations, and it helps them to know 
that their problems are understood 
in high places. 


Minister Learns a Lot 


In his reply the Minister of Nation- 
al Insurance, Rt. Hon. James Grif- 
fiths, P.C., M.P., said that during the 
past 12 months he had learned a great 
deal about insurance. He had had the 
privilege and the great responsibility 
of piloting through Parliament two 
insurance measures—the Industrial 
Injuries Bill and the National Insur 
ance Bill. Both measures are now on 
the statute books of the country. 

He referred to the fact that in 1911, 
when David Lloyd George was pilot- 
ing his National Health Insurance 
Bill through the British House of 
Commons, there was much opposition 
to the measure. There were large 
numbers of people who, for one rea 
son or another, opposed the advent of 
the State into the field of insurance, 
and considerable number of 
people who did not want to go into 
insurance at all, even if it were State 
insurance, In the present case, his 
experience has been different, he 
said, as he has not had a single letter 
complaining that he was bringing 
anyone into the scheme, but had re- 
ceived hundreds of anxious letters 
from people who hoped to be inside 
it. He took this as an indication, he 
said, that the value of insurance in 
the country is now well understood 
and established, and that insurance 
is something which people now re 
gard as a shield against adversity in 
life. 

In 19il1, he noted, there were also 
many people in the insurance world, 
representatives of friendly societies 
and representatives of various bodies 


also a 


engaged in the field of voluntary 
insurance, who feared that the ad 
vent of the State and the establish 


ment of a compulsory system would 
be the death Knell of voluntary effort. 

But, he said, the subsequent years 
showed that that fear was groundless, 
as the advent of the State has not led 
to a decrease but a substantial in- 


crease in voluntary insurance of 
every kind. He believed that his great 
ec mpatriot, Lloyd George, in 1911 had 
helped to make the people insurance- 
minded. He did not think for a 
moment that the.coming into opera- 
tion of the Industrial Injuries Act and 
the National Insurance Act would 
lead to a reduction in voluntary insur- 
ance. 


Must Show Adaptability 


He had no doubt that what will hap- 
ren will be that voluntary insurance 


will have to adapt itself to the 
changed circumstances, bt it will 
ct be the first time in history 


that voluntary insurance has shown 
‘is adaptability. } fe wos certain there 
were fields in which voluntary insur- 
ance could be a fine supplement to 
what can be done by national insur- 
ance. 

He ventured to predict that the 
present State insuroanee schemes will 
not have a harmful effect on the 
business of private insurers or on the 
business of friendly societies. With 
him, he said, it was a conviction that 
security is good for the people, and 
he believed that social security will 
give the people new courage, a new 
spirit of adventure. He believed that 
it was not the Government’s insur- 
“nee measures that would do any 
harm to voluntary insurance but 
economic considerations if they arise 

no job, no wages, no prospects. 

If they provided, as he _ believed 
they would provide, full employment 
and an ever-rising standard of life, 
as they must if they are to survive 
as a great nation,—and the war had 
proved that they have the necessary 
qualities—there would be no eco- 
nomic pressure to kill the spirit of 
insurance. 

He contended that they were enter- 
ing a stage in which the life of the 
nation, and indeed the life of the 
world, would have to be planned. In- 
deed, if civilization was to survive 
they must plan to that purpose, he 
said. He put the pertinent question: 
“Can we in that planned economy 
secure the preservation and develop- 
ment of that which has been the 
unique British contribution to history 

democratic freedom, the right of 
‘the individual to have a soul of his 
own?” He believed that Great Britain 
had the greatest chance of showing 
the world that they could plan things 
and “preserve, indeed enhance, the 
dignity of human personality and 
the freedom of the human soul.” 

e e 


o ° 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


Can you inform me as to the aver- 
age rates charged in Canada for fire 
insurance during the past few years? 
I would like to get the rates for one- 
year policies and for three-year poli- 
cies separately, if they are available. 
I understand that the rates have been 
showing a steady reduction in recent 
years. Is the trend still downward? 

—W.C.L., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

With respect to the average rates 
charged for fire insurance in Canada 
by companies cperating under Do- 
minion registry, the rates for one- 
year policies are shown separately in 
the annual reports of the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, Ottawa, but not for 
three-year policies, the rates for two 
and three policies being lumped to- 
gether. The average rates for one- 
year policies for each of the five years, 
1940 to 1944 inclusive, are shown to 
have been as follows: 1940, 53 cents 
per $100 of insurance; 1941, 58 cents 
per $100; 1942, 61 cents; 1943, 63 











Chinese lantern maker You Te Tong, of Singapore, is back at his peace- 


time occupation. 


The sidewalk serves as his workshop and showroom, 


for he lives in an adjacent attic which is not big enough for him to 


work in. 


The frame of the lantern is of thin bamboo and the outer 


covering of cotton cloth is sewn and glued together, with apertures 


at either end for the insertion of electric bulbs. 


The lanterns are 


then painted in bright colors and hung in the strong sunlight until dry. 


cents; 1944, 63 cents. For two-year 
and three-year policies, the figures 
are: 1940, 81 cents per $100; 1941, 75 
cents; 1942, 76 cents; 1943, 73 cents; 
1944, 71 cents. For the total business, 
including one-year, two-year and 
three-year policies, the figures are: 
1940, 60 cents per $100; 1941, 64 cents; 
1942, 66 cents; 1943, 65 cents; 1944, 66 
cents per $100 of insurance. 


Editor, About Insurance: 


Can you tell me how long the Pala- 
tine Insurance Company has been 1n 
business, and the amount of the assets 
held in this country for the protection 
of its Canadian policyhclders? What 
is the volume of the business it does 
in Canada? Its head office is in Lon- 
don, Eng., I understand. 

—R.T.E., Winnipeg, Man. 

The Palatine Insurance Company, 
Limited, with head office at London, 
Eng., and Canadian head office at 


Montreal, was incorporated in 1900, 
and has been operating in Canada 
under Dominion registry since 1912. 
It is regularly licensed in this country 
and has a deposit with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa for the sole protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders. It is 
in a sound financial position and safe 
to insure with. All claims are readily 
collectable. At Dec, 31, 1944, the 
latest date for which Government 
figures are available, its total admitted 
assets in Canada were $334,862, while 
its total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $181,377, showing a sur- 
plus of assets in Canada over liabili- 
ties in Canada of $153,485. The gross 
amount of fire insurance premiums 
written by the company in Canada in 
1944 was $364,416, and the net amount, 
$170,604. The gross amount of auto- 
mobile insurance premiums written 
was $83,288, and the net amount, $44,- 
809. Thus the total net written pre- 
miums for the year were $209,083. 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. - 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 

407 AVENUE BUILDING 

1 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
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™ Casualty Company of Canada 
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- TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 




















Inquiries Invited... 


If you are considering the purchase or sale of a certain 
security, ask us for facts about the Company’s or 
tions, obligations and earnings. We will give you a 

available information and so assist you in reaching a 
decision. No obligation involved, of course. 
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Basil O'Connor, chairman of the Board of Governors of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, is shown (left) chatting with members of the 
Russian delegation at the chairman's reception for delegates to the 
League Convention at Oxford, England. The Russians are Professor M. 
Sarkisov (centre), and Dr. M. Kolesnikov, head of the Soviet group. 








Siluewwood Dairies, Limitcd 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 21 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 
twenty cents (.20c) per share has been 
declared on the outstanding Preferred 


Shares of the Company, payable Oct. 
1, 1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business, August 31, 1946. 
CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 1 

NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that a 
dividend of thirty cents (.30) per 
share has been declared on the out- 
standing Class ‘A’? Shares of the 
Company, payable October 1, 1946, to 
Class ‘‘A’’ shareholders of record, Aug- 
, 1946. 

n case any holder of the former 
common shares of the Company (which 


by Supplementary Letters Patent 
bearing date the 20th day of June, 
1946, were reclassified into one Class 


““A’”> and cne Class ‘‘B’’ share with- 
out nominal or par value for each 
common share) has failed to deposit 
his common share certificate with the 
Registrar or Transfer Agent of the 
Company for exchange and _ conver- 
sion into Class ‘‘A’” and Class ‘‘B” 
shares, then the dividend shall be pay- 
able to the common shareholder of 
record as of the 31st day of August, 
1946, upon such common. shareholder 
depositing his common share certifi- 
eate for exchange and_ conversion 
into Class ‘‘A’’ and Class ‘B’”’ shares. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
J. H. GILLIES. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, 
2lst August, 1946. 











Sicha’ 


BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that a Quarterly Dividend (No. 
69) of 15 cents per share on the 
No Par Value Common shares oi 
the Company, issued and out- 
standing, has been declared pay- 
able on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber, 1946, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of August, 1946. 


By Order of the Board, 
I. N. WILSON, 
Comptroller. 


CALGARY, Alberta, 
August 19th, 1946. 























CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent. 
(fifty cents per share) on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock in respect of the year 1946 
was declared payable in Canadian funds 
on October 1, 1946, to Shareholders of 
record at 3 p.m. on August 26, 1946. 

By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 





Montreal, August 12, 1946. 




















News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 31) 


first quarter of the current year. Net 
income for the period was $466,817, 
or the equivalent of 58 cents per 
share, as compared with $580,064, or 
73 cents per share for the like period 
of last year. Gross income was $1,- 
687,890 as against $1,692,102 a year 
ago, a decrease of only $4,221. Costs 
however, advanced $109,035 from 
$1,112,038 to $1,221,073 in the quarter 
under review. 
s 


Orlac Red Lake Mines reports sat- 
isfactory progress in shaft-sinking 
and anticipates that the objective of 
525 feet will be reached before the 
middle of September. This is the 
only new shaft-sinking operation 
that has been able to get under way 
as yet in the Red Lake area, due to 
lack of machinery, equipment and 
labor. The second level station at 
350 feet was cut early in August. 

W. P. Mackle, managing director 
of Lauder Red Lake Gold Mines, lo- 
cated in Balmer township, in the 
Red Lake area, southeast of Coche- 
nour Willans, Campbell and Dicken- 
son, is being started currently. The 
program which is to probe what is 
believed to be the southeasterly ex- 
tension of one of the most produc- 
tive synclines of the Cochenour Wil- 
lans mine, will aggregate about 
20,000 feet of drilling. 


A possible ore body striking north- 
east from Cochenour Willans Gold 
Mines and across the corner of the 
Richmac property, on to the McMar- 
mac, has been revealed by the exten- 
sive campaign of development work 
by way of diamond drilling magneto- 
meter survey and surface trenching, 
states A. C. McLean, president, in 
the annual report of McMarmac Red 
Lake Gold Mines. The magneto- 
meter survey has shown a continu- 
ance of this formation running 
north-east and north of the previous 
workings. Further surface drilling is 
being done with the hope of extend- 
ing the now known ore shoot. Dia- 
mond drilling to the southwest on a 
known band of sediments has shown 
the possibilities of ore being encoun- 
tered in the vicinity of the fault 
shown by the magnetometer. The 
mine has been dewatered to the 2nd 
level and underground drilling has 
commenced. The balance sheet as 
of April 30th, 1946 shows current 
assets of $57,455 against current lia- 
bilities of $31,493. 


In an interim report on the Cath- 
roy Larder Mines, Colin S. Johnston, 
consulting engineer, states that 
drifting is proceeding eastward on 
the 520 drift in the new area on the 
500-foot level; westward on the 220 
drift in the “E” zone of the 250-foot 
level and westward on the 512 drift 
in the “E” zone on the 500-foot level. 
The 520 drift, he reports; has ad- 
vanced 165 feet with “most encour- 
aging results.” In the 220 drift west- 
ward on the 250-foot level in the 





“Ee” zone the work has now ad- 
vanced a distance of 80 feet. Aver- 
age values for this distance were 
.28 oz. over full drift width of five 
feet. The 512 drift has been carried 
a distance of 640 feet. The mineral- 
ization is considerably finer in this 
drift, well silicified and with some 
visible gold in evidence. Greater 
widths (up to 22 feet) are being en- 
countered but values at the moment 
are somewhat less than elsewhere. 
Mr. Johnston expresses himself as 
well pleased with the way the 520 
drift is responding. 


Leitch Gold Mines reported new 
high records for production and ton- 
nage milled in the quarter ending 
June 30. Output for the period was 
valued at $244,082 and _ tonnage 
milled totalled 7,725 tons, compared 
with $266,031 and 6,671 tons for the 
previous quarter, and with $168,274 
and 4,936 tons for the second quarter 
of 1945. Average recovery of $31.59 
was Slightly below $33.88 a ton for 
the three months ending March 31, 
1946, and $34.09 a ton for the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Bullion pro- 
duced of $470,113 and tonnage of 14,- 
396 tons for the six months. ended 
June 30 were well above the $332,053 
and 9,911 tons for the first half of 
1945, while grade was 84 cents a ton 
lower at $32.66 a ton. 

e 

Beattie Gold Mines, in Duparquet 
township, Quebec, resumed pro- 
duction early this month on a limited 
scale. The mill at Beattie has been 
closed down for the past three years 
as a consequence of flooding of the 
large open pit and workings in the 
main part of the mine by a slide of 
mud and debris. While the mill is 
presently operating considerably 
under capacity it is hoped that the 
rate by fall can be increased to 
1,000 tons a day. The material being 
treated is coming from stock piles 
built up since 1943. A large portion 
of this is from development work in 
the Donchester part of the workings, 
where a better grade of ore is ex- 
pected than from the original sector. 
The grade for the time being is 
likely however, to be lower than that 
expected in the future as consider- 
able waste is included. 


Company Reports 


Eagle Star 


ONTINUED increase in business 

and financial strength marked 
the progress during 1945 of the 
Eagle Star Insurance Company of 
London, Eng. with Canadian head 
office at Toronto. The premium in- 
come in the fire, marine, employers’ 
liability, accident, motor and general 
departments increased from $15,979,- 
573 to $19,121,360, while the premium 


income in the life department in- 
creased from $10,781,747 to $12,950,- 
855. The general reserve fund in- 
creased from $14,599,800 to $15,000,- 
000. The paid-up capital increased 
from $16,303,110 to $16,750,000. The 
balance in the profit and loss ac- 
count increased from $3,539,074 to 
$5,492,610. The life assurance and 
annuity funds increased from $90,- 
418,498 to $102,046,395. The sinking 
fund and capital redemption fund 
increased from $5,105,900 to $5,812,- 
975. The fire insurance fund in- 
creased from $1,907,590 to $2,326,740. 
The accident, employers’ liability, 
motor and general insurance funds 
increased from $5,666,868 to $7,106,- 





765, and the-marine insurance fund 
increased from $3,972,707 to $3,959,- 
455. Apart from the uncalled capi- 
tal of $10,283,090, the total resources 
of the company at Dec. 31, 1945, 
amounted to $158,494,940, as com- 
pared with $141,513,549 at the end of 
the previous year. 
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Surplus above Capital 
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Vancouver Is Applying 
a New Idea in Toys 


By DOROTHY LIVESAY 


An experiment in the use of play 
equipment is being carried out in 
Vancouver. The Board of the 
West End Community Centre 
provides and loans educational 
play equipment to cooperative 
play schools, other community 
centres and even private fami- 
lies. Two returned servicemen 
have started a woodworking 
factory for making this equip- 
ment from toy blueprints ap- 
proved by the University of Tor- 
onto's Institute of Child Study. 


is ELPING parents keep up with 

the times” might be the slogan 
of the new project recently launched 
in Vancouver constructive toy 
building. 

The Board of the West End Com- 
munity Centre, not wishing to dis- 
band when its object of establishing 
a neighborhood house was attained, 
decided to use its resources in provid- 
ing and loaning educational play 
equipment to cooperative play 
schools. new community centres, pri- 
vate kindergartens and, finally, indi- 
vidual families. 

Heretofore there had been no wood- 
working firms with the time nor the 
interest to undertake such work. But 
luckily for the project, the end of the 
war brought home veterans who had 
young children of their own: Jim 
Crystal and his friend, McBean. By 
a friend they were introduced to Miss 
M. Elizabeth Keeling, former secre- 
tary of the West End Board. When 
she learned about the plans of these 
two to start up a woodworking busi- 
ness in home and garden equipment, 
Miss Keeling persuaded them to take 
blueprints of toys used by the Insti- 
tute of Chiid Study, Toronto. 

In no time at all the first demon- 
stration set gaily awaited its tour of 
the town. It was on view at the 
last P.T.A. convention, then at the 
Parents’ Institute, Victoria. Parts of 
the equipment the see-saw, the 
slide, the many-shaped blocks—have 
been loaned to mothers’ cooperative 
groups in New Westminster and Van- 
couver. There they demonstrate the 
value of this material to those pri- 
marily concerned with children 
the parents. 


Behind the Times 


And parents today have been be- 
hind the times! They have forgotten 
world has moved from 

from communities in 
vhich children could where the 
nilk came from, where the bread 
ame from farms where even four- 

i-five-year-olds could pump the 
er from the well, saw the wood 
the fire, churn the cream into 
iter, or help render the fat for 
low. Children who saw so closely 
people lived, and who helped in 
making the conditions for living, did 
not need other play equipment. The 
saw-horse and lumber pile satisfied 
their interest in building. Hammers 
and nails were always handy. Child 
ren would dig their own gardens, 
make their own mud pies on the side, 
sail bits of wood in the water trough. 

But what have we given our mod 

city bred children to work with, 
to replace all these essential inter 
ests? How matiy parents have even 
a sandpile or a swing? How many 
parents provide a saw and a hammer 
and lumber for pre-school boys and 
girls? Are we raising synthetic child- 
ren, for whom everything comes out 
of a store? For whom even a puddle 
of water is taboo, because “they 
might get dirty’? 

Children with no creative, construc 
tive interests are, at best dull child. 
ren; -— at worst, they are pre-delin 
quents. They turn their energies to 
destructive outlets. They smash win- 
dows and climb other people’s fences 

Happily not all children today need 
go in that direction. The many coop- 
erative play schools, where mothers 
of pre-school children take turns to- 


w fast the 
yioneer days, 
see 





gether in letting their yard and 
equipment be used for every child in 
the block, are one first answer to 
that. If the community as a whole 
does not provide for the needs of 
small children, if school playgrounds 
are not adequately equipped, at least 
small groups are doing something 
about it. And now that the best pos- 
sible play materials are available 
and can be purchased at a reasonable 
rate from the West End Community 
Centre Board, play groups, kindergar- 
tens and individual parents are rally- 
ing to use them. Moreover, Miss 
Keeling has also in operation a loan 
plan, whereby equipment may ove 
borrowed for a month or six weeks 
by any cooperative group interested. 

The value of this equipment? Its 
real worth can only be seen by watch- 


ing actual groups of children build 
a house, or a store, or a shipyard, 
working together, taking turns, even 
the shy ones with a suggestion to 
offer. Given hollow outdoor blocks, 
all sizes, two or three long sturdy but 
light planks, two saw-horses — and 
a new world is built up. Later, given 
newsprint, and chalks or poster paint, 
that same world will appear in color, 
livened by each child’s individual ap- 
proach. 


Indoor Yard 


For smaller children, the indoor 
equipment includes color cones, wood- 
en puzzles, pyramids, wooden trees, 
houses and farm animals. In addi- 
tion there are the usual small wheel 
toys, trains, trucks, and boats, etc., 
which all children love. 

As well as giving their children 
access to this educational play mater- 
ial, parents can also keep up with 
the times by choosing the sort of 
books which describe the life we live. 
And best of all, they can take small 
children on excursions to see the 
wheat in the granaries, the reservoirs 
of water and power, or to visit a farm 














Vancouver children working with special educational play equipment. 


at milking time. Then the child can 
return to his own play world with 
concrete experiences to put to use. 
Constructive toys are his tools. 


While he plays, he learns. While 
he expresses himself, he begins to 
understand the need for getting along 
with his neighbor. 








INFLUENCE 


POWER TO MOVE 


— TO SWAY 


The tace of the earth is perpetually changing. 


and power of the great Glaciers. 


sistible force. 


— TO CHANGE 


Its contours constantly being remade by the influence 


These giants are forever on the move—changing, influencing, by their irre- 


Like the face of the earth, people, times, opinions, are constantly changing. Ever alert to new situations, SATURDAY NIGHT, 


because of its great influence, is consistently moulding constructive thinking, guiding opinion. 


Its analytical view- 


points, its comments on national and international thought are carefully studied by Canada’s keenest men and 


women, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Because of the editorial character of SATURDAY NIGHT, it provides long life for 


advertising messages. 


fluence of SATURDAY NIGHT with Canada’s top families, in 1945, 
' 


SATURDAY NIGHT is read at home, where 
influence is greatest — selling is undisturbed. 


Six hundred and thirty-five advertisers capitalized on the in- 








